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PIONEER SCOTSMAN IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA* 


Perry EpLeR GRESHAM 


family reunion on a dusty wagon road just east of Chestnut 
Ridge on October 19, 1809, seems scarcely worth remem- 


bering. Yet this reunion marks the beginning of an inter- 
esting development in American history. Alexander Campbell, 
then 21, was bringing his mother, two brothers, and four sisters to 
join his father, Thomas Campbell, who preceded his family by two 
years in their emigration to America. Thomas Campbell was a 
Seceder Presbyterian preacher from Ahorey, Ireland, who had the 
interesting habit of starting a private school wherever he happened 
to live. His parentage was Scottish even though he was Irish born. 
His education consisted of a full undergraduate course at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow with the additional seminary training provided 
by the Seceder Church, which consisted of five terms of eight weeks 
each. His scholarly nature and discipline enabled him to read widely 
in the fields of literature and philosophy as well as theology. In 
two short American years he had not only managed to get himself 
tried for heresy but also to form an association for the promotion 
of religion and morality which was destined to become the largest 
religious body of American origin which today claims three and 
one-half million adult communicants in its two major branches. 





* An address delivered before the Historical Society on January 20, 1958 
by Dr. Perry Epler Gresham. Dr. Gresham is President of Bethany 
College, member of the Author’s Club of London, an ordained minister 
and lecturer in American Biography.—Ed. 
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SPRING 


His brilliant son, Alexander, was delighted to find his father 
had broken with the sectarian traditions of the Seceders, since his 
own spiritual pilgrimage had prompted him virtually to separate 
himself from the Church in Glasgow by refusing communion. The 
incidents leading up to the reunion on the road were dramatic. The 
family had started to America in 1808 but a shipwreck off the 
Hebrides sent them back to Oban and down the coast to Glasgow 
where Alexander rounded out his private education with a good 
solid year in the sciences and literature at the University of Glas- 
gow. The voyage in 1809 was successful. Fifty-four days on the 
water brought them to New York on September 29 from whence 
they journeyed by coach to Philadelphia. With Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, as their destination they started on the deliberate journey 
westward by wagon. 

Three days journey from the reunion on the road brought the 
Campbell family to Washington, which was then a small village of 
some 500 inhabitants. On the way Thomas told his son of the 
Christian Association. He was eager for Alexander to read the 
proof sheets of “The Declaration and Address,” a document signed 
by 21 men, but written by Thomas Campbell, as the principles un- 
derlying the newly formed association. The party crossed the 
Monongahela River into Washington County by ferry at a place 
then calied Williamsport. At their arrival in the village they 
settled down to a destiny that would start two academies, a college, 
a state, and a new communion. 

Within a short space of two years the Christian Association of 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, had become a new and separate 
religious communion with its headquarters in a small country church 
erected on Brush Run about two miles up from Buffalo Creek; 
Alexander had been licensed to preach; and “The Declaration and 
Address” had become an important historical document with a sig- 
nificant destiny. The “Declaration” set forth the ambitious aims of 
the Association as “to restore the unity, peace, and purity of the 
whole Church of God.” This was followed by Thomas Campbell’s 
“Address” which outlined the principles for restoring the “unity, 
peace, and purity” of the Church. The first words of the “Address” 
laid down the fundamental concept that “The Church of Christ is 
essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one.” Elaborating prin- 
ciples include the rejection of all human creeds in favor of the 


—_ 
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Scripture as the only binding articles of faith with the New Testa- 
ment as the ‘perfect constitution” for the Church. Divisions among 
Christians were viewed as “a horrid evil.” The locus of authority 
was to be Christ as revealed in the New Testament. The reunion 
of Christendom was to be achieved by the restoration of the New 
Testament Church. The document reflects Locke’s Letters on Toler- 
ation with overtones of Wycliffe, Meldenius, Stillingfleet, and the 
Haldanes. 

With the establishment of the Brush Run Church June 16, 
1811, Alexander Campbell became the leader of the Movement in 
spite of his youth and somewhat controversial inclinations. He was 
licensed to preach, which he continued to practice with increasing 
power and frequency until his death in 1866. Vachel Lindsay cap- 
tured the genius of his influence when he wrote:! 


He stepped from out the Brush Run Meeting House 
To make the big woods his cathedrals, 
The river his baptismal font, 

The rolling clouds his bells, 

The stormy skies his waterfalls, 

His pastures and his wells. 

Despite all sternness in his word 
Richer grew the rushing blood 

Within our fathers’ coldest thought. 
Imagination at the flood 

Made flowery all they heard. 

The deep communion cup 

Of the whole South lifted up. 


Who were the witnesses, the great cloud of witnesses 
With which he was compassed around? 

The heroes of faith from the days of Abraham 
Stood on the blue-grass ground— 

While the battle-ax of thought 

Hewed to the bone 

That the utmost generation 

Till the world was set right 

Might have an America their own. 

For religion Dionysian 

Was far from Campbell’s doctrine. 


He preached with faultless logic 

An American Millennium: 

The social order 

Of a realist and farmer 

With every neighbor 

Within stone wall and border. 

And the tongues of flame came down 
Almost in spite of him! 


* Lindsay, Vachel, Collected Poems. The Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 356-7. 
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Alexander Campbell must have had a way with women. He 
called at the home of John Brown, who lived in a substantial farm 
house located on Buffalo Creek just over the Virginia border. John 
Brown’s only daughter, aged 18, looked with an interested eye on 
the tall Irishman from Washington. Within six months the couple 
repeated their vows “till death do us part.” Within two years Mr. 
Brown had deeded his farm and home to his son-in-law as an in- 
centive for Alexander to stay in the community rather than take 
his family to Zanesville, Ohio, where Thomas had moved. Alexander 
and Margaret soon followed the family custom of founding private 
schools. In 1818 Buffalo Seminary was in operation. Dorothea 
Campbell married Joseph Bryant of Washington and stayed in the 
community. Not to be outdone by her brother, she soon started a 
seminary for girls at West Middletown, which continued until her 
death in the latter part of the century. Archibald W. Campbell be- 
came a physician in the tri-state area. By mid-century his son, 
Archibald, Junior, was fighting editor of the Wheeling Intelligencer. 
It was this nephew of Alexander Campbell who called the Conven- 
tion which made West Virginia a state in 1863. Alexander, how- 
ever, was the great prophet and public figure of the Campbell family. 

In 1829 The Old Dominion called a constitutional convention 
at Richmond. Some of Campbell’s friends urged him to serve as 
one of the four delegates from the western section of the state. 
Philip Doddridge of Wellsburg was the natural leader of the Pan- 
handle area. He expressed himself as eager to have Campbell as a 
colleague. As the canvass for votes began, however, Samuel Sprigg, 
a Wheeling lawyer, announced that Doddridge backed him against 
Campbell. This prompted the otherwise reluctant Campbell to fight 
for the nomination, which he won in a walk. The Convention 
enabled him to debate the issue of universal white suffrage as against 
the East Virginian inclination to allow slave owners a substantial 
political advantage and thus perpetuate themselves in office. The 
audience for Campbell’s political addresses included Chief Justice 
Marshall, former Presidents James Madison and James Monroe, 
John Randolph, and Philip Barbour. The west was defeated in the 
vote which eventually split the state in two. Campbell returned to 
urge his county to vote against the new constitution which gave 
political advantage to the slaveholder. Brooke County, where Camp- 
bell lived, was the only county unanimous against ratification. This 
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represented, however, only 375 votes. There were only 646 votes 
in Ohio County which includes Wheeling. Three Ohio county voters 
favored ratification—slave holders, no doubt. 

Campbell was not only a success at religion and politics. He 
was a highly successful farmer and business man. Preaching re- 
sponsibilities did not keep him from covering the hills with sheep 
and the meadows with hay. His trading abilities led him into the 
wool market as a considerable broker. He established a printing 
press which turned out, first, The Christian Baptist, and later, the 
Millennial Harbinger, each of which was a monthly magazine with 
wide circulation. The press also produced a hymn book for the 
churches, which publication returned a handsome profit. He served 
as postmaster at Bethany, which enabled him to propagate his re- 
ligious views without expense for postage. He was a shrewd land 
speculator in a time when values were rapidly increasing. He bought 
Monticello, home of his hero, Thomas Jefferson, and held it for his 
son-in-law until visitors became such a nuisance that the Barclays 
were forced to sell. In spite of great family expense and major gifts 
to education and religion, he developed a substantial estate in his 
lifetime. His boundless energy and natural gifts of eloquence and 
common sense enabled him to become the world’s heavyweight de- 
bater with such notable opponents as Robert Owen, the socialist; 
Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati; and N. L. Rice of Paris, Kentucky. 
Henry Clay presided at the last of these debates. His popularity 
as a lecturer carried him to the most celebrated platforms of America. 
Mark Twain records an amusing episode with reference to his lecture 
in Hannibal, Missouri. The Senate and the House heard him preach 
in the chambers at Washington. 

History has a strange way of treating heroes. Daniel Webster, 
for example, is better known and more honored than he was in his 
lifetime. Campbell was widely celebrated in his day, but not ade- 
quately remembered outside his religious Movement in subsequent 
years. There is today, however, an inclination to recover some of 
his merited stature. When the work is complete, Campbell will stand 
forth as a reformer and educator. In the latter capacity he will be 
best known as the founder of Bethany College, which in turn be- 
came the mother of eleven higher institutions, including Texas 
Christian in Fort Worth, Butler in Indianapolis, and Drake in Des 
Moines. 
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The educational views of Campbell deserve considerable review. 
He launched the Millennial Harbinger with the avowed intention of 
expounding his views on education. His first prospectus, published 
January 4, 1830, is as follows: “This work shall be devoted to the 
destruction of sectarianism, infidelity, and anti-Christian doctrine 
and practice. It shall have for its object the development, and in- 
troduction of that political and religious order of society called the 
millennium, which will be the consummation of that ultimate amelio- 
ration of society proposed in the Christian scriptures.” Of the 
specific objectives listed under this, the second one is: “To show 
the inadequacy of the present systems of education, literary and 
moral, to develop the powers of the human mind, and to prepare 
man for rational and social happiness.” It is to be noted that his 
conception was that of a “secular” millennium. The subsequent 
volumes show his success in carrying out his intention, for in an 
early issue he wrote, “I have doubted for at least fifteen years 
whether the present mode of training the human mind in common 
schools—whether for infants or young men—was not almost antip- 
odes to reason, and sailing against the wind and tide of human 
nature.” His reason for saying this, he explained, was the fact 
that “the ‘natural’ sciences in the present course are for young men 
at the last of their academic, and ‘unnatural’ are for children!” He 
further observed that “More than one-half the time spent in the 
collegiate way was lost—which, under a rational system might be 
obtained at the age from sixteen to eighteen.” 

Editorials and printed addresses in early issues gave much atten- 
tion to educational matters. He was of the firm conviction that 
the only way in which common school teaching could be reformed 
was by improvement in the colleges where teachers are trained. He 
gave hearty approval to the diatribes of Smith Grimke of South 
Carolina who launched a verbal campaign against devotion to Greece 
and Rome in higher education. je contended that schools should 
have more regard for current affairs and less for the classics. His 
conception of education as outlined in these early comments revealed 
two fundamental principles which influenced all his subsequent 
thought: namely, that education should begin in infancy and last all 
through a life-time; and, second, that it should be for everyone. 
In the year 1840 this interest led him to the founding of Bethany 
College. He set aside $15,000 of his own money for the enterprise, 
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assembled a few well-trained men, procured a charter, and made 
ready to begin instruction. The new institution was to present “a 
system of education founded upon all the demands of our nature 
in the ratio of their importance, developing a human being to him- 
self, his physical, intellectual, and moral constitution, his position in 
the universe, and corresponding obligations and duties, his capa- 
bilities and sources of enjoyment, inducting him into those sciences 
and moral habits essential to his usefulness and true excellence.” 
He further described the purpose of the institution by saying, “It is 
intended to lay a broad, as well as a deep and permanent, foundation 
for eminent usefulness in every department of Bethany College. For 
this purpose it is contemplated to have a very liberal and extensive 
course of scientific studies—and to give to the sciences, both physicai 
and mental, a space proportioned to their relative value and im- 
portance in the intellectual and moral development and improvement 
of the human faculties.” The first teaching staff consisted of A. F. 
Ross from New Athens College, Ohio, professor of ancient languages 
and ancient history ; Charles Stuart of Kentucky, professor of algebra 
and general mathematics; R. Richardson, professor of chemistry, 
geology, and the natural sciences; W. K. Pendleton, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, professor of natural philosophy “and such of the 
natural sciences as come not in the course of Dr. R. Richardson.” 
The president himself was to teach mental philosophy, the evidence 
of Christianity, morals, and political economy. A sixth man was to 
be added, as a professor of English literature, and as many tutors 
as were needed. Of this faculty, Mr. Campbell said, they are “young 
men under thirty years of age, of highly respectable attainments, of 
much force of character, of exemplary morals, and ardent devotion 
to science, literature, and the advancement of education.” 

The college was founded as a liberal arts institution. While 
Campbell was eager to train ministers for the rapidly multiplying 
churches he was interested also in the education of men for the 
secular vocations. His appeal to the churches for support in the 
Millennial Harbinger of 1841 reads: “‘Popular education is dependent 
on liberal education, as lakes and rivers are dependent on oceans 
and seas for their periodical and full supplies. The Family, the State, 
the Church, with a hundred voices demand a number of such insti- 
tutions as that in contemplation. And can we not, friends of hu- 
manity, civilization, morality, and religion, that we are—I say, can 
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we not, shall w- not, erect and establish one or two such institu- 
tions, and thus contribute our mite to the advancement of the great 
cause of human redemption from ignorance, immorality, superstition, 
and error!” 

Campbell understood the liberal arts as follows: “They are 
called liberal arts and sciences, not merely because they free the hu- 
man mind from vulgar prejudices, ignorance, and error which they 
certainly do; but because they are general in their character and 
application, and open to us an extensive acquaintance with litera- 
ture, science, and art; and thus furnish us with the means of ex- 
tending our acquaintance with nature, society, and the Bible, to any 
extent commensurate with the wants of our nature and the limits 
of our existence.” 

The scheme of the curriculum was much like that of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Campbell was an admirer of Thomas Jefferson 
and was undoubtedly familiar with the work of the great school 
which was the pride of Jefferson. It is not surprising that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia afforded its share of Bethany’s first faculty. The 
school of sacred history and moral philosophy required four years 
for its completion and included such studies as the evidences of 
Christianity, sacred history, Biblical literature, ecclesiastical history, 
and moral philosophy. Over this school the president himself pre- 
sided. There was also a school of mathematics and astronomy which 
required three years for completion and had a rich offering of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, surveying, astronomy, etc. The early an- 
nouncements clearly indicate the purpose of these studies which was 
“the development of the intellectual powers, the formation and culti- 
vation of correct habits of thought and investigation, but a rigid 
regard to the logic and philosophy of mathematics, are made the 
paramount object of every recitation. Freedom of thought and in- 
quiry, in harmony with the laws of analysis and synthesis, is en- 
couraged ; original modes of demonstration are highly estimated in 
the grading of scholarship, and every proper stimulus is employed 
to inspire in the student a generous love of science.” The school of 
natural, intellectual, and political philosophy could be completed in 
two years. This corresponded to what we call physics and social 
science, and included psychology in addition to political economy and 
government. It is commendable that this pioneer educator made 
efforts to equip the school with the best possible laboratory, of which 
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he said, “Nature is presented as she seems to the senses, and her 
phenomena explained in the language and to the comprehension of 
the popular mind. For this purpose the institution is provided with 
an extensive philosophical apparatus, affording the means of experi- 
mental demonstration of all the leading and more interesting phe- 
nomena of this department of science.” His interest in American 
government led him to include courses in constitutional and inter- 
national law. Of this he said, “In no country on the globe is it so 
important that every citizen should understand the great and funda- 
mental principles of government, as in America, and yet the study 
of these has, hitherto, been almost totally neglected in the literary 
institutions of our country.” A two-year course was also offered in 
chemistry and belles lettres. The chemical division was prepared 
to offer laboratory studies to supplement the lectures and textbooks. 
The applied aspects of the study of physiology and agriculture were 
specifically mentioned in tlie aims of the course. The department of 
belles lettres within this school was the customary literary course. 
A preparatory school and a school of Hebrew and modern languages 
completed the curricular offering. It is interesting to compare this 
arrangement of studies into seven schools with the eight schools 
which made up the curriculum of the University of Virginia at its 
beginning in 1825. In that catalogue were presented (1) the ancient 
languages, (2) the modern languages, (3) mathematics, (4) natural 
philosophy, (5) natural history, (6) medicine, (7) moral philosophy, 
(8) law. The influence of Thomas Jefferson on Campbell would 
make an interesting study. He spoke of the work of Jefferson as 
“the emancipation of the human mind from the shackles of super- 
stition.” He made frequent reference to the University of Virginia 
in his addresses, and in describing the “bill of fare” offered at the 
Stewards Inn, where the students were boarded, he said that “the 
food diet was that which was offered at the University of Virginia.” 
In keeping with the practice of that school, he permitted the student 
to elect schools and even certain courses. Modern languages and 
Hebrew were offered on an elective basis. This is significant be- 
cause the general idea of election had not yet been accepted. 

The hallmark of a Bethany education, according to its founder, 
was to be “man’s recognition of his responsibility to carry on the 
great American institutions, such as the school, the church, the state, 
the home, and the professions.” He, therefore, demanded that all 
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academic procedure be in accord with “the genius of humanity and 
the wants of society.” In an apostrophe to the college, he said: 

Men, and not brick and mortar, make colleges, and these coileges make 
men. These men make books, and these books make the living world in 
which we individually live, and move, and have our being. How all-im- 
portant, then, that our colleges should understand and teach the true 
philosophy of man! They create the men that furnish the teachers of men— 
the men that fill the pulpit, the legislative halls, the senators, the judges 
and the governors of earth. Do we expect to fill these high stations by 
merely voting or praying for men? Or shall we choose empirics, charlatans, 
mountebanks, and every pretender to eminent claims upon the suffrages of 
the people? Forbid it, reason, conscience, and Heaven! 

The influence of this stalwart reformer and educator still lives 
in the churches and schools which his genius developed. His fifteen 
hundred acre farm is now the campus of Bethany College. His old 
home is becoming an American shrine to take its place with Monti- 
cello and Mt. Vernon. Western Pennsylvania is beginning to realize 
that here in these tumbled mountains a Scotch-Irish immigrant in- 
spired institutions and influences which have a significant bearing 
on the destiny of western civilization. An admiring poet sensed 
this fact before the historians began their deliberate work: 


Let a thousand Prophets have their due 

Let each have his boat in the sky 

But you were born for his secular millennium 

With the old Kentucky forest blooming like heaven, 
And the redbirds flying high. 
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THE DREAM-LIKE LANDSCAPE OF THE FOLLY AT BAYWOOD 


Photographed by Arthur P. Ziegler, Jr 
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KING’S FOLLY 


James D. VAN TRUMP AND Barry B. HANNEGAN* 


E came to the Folly—the little castle at Baywood—in a 

golden mist of September light, through an avenue of 

baronial trees. Certainly we had not expected to find 
such a fanciful structure—called the English Parapet and dated 
1898—on the former estate (it is now part of a public park) of a 
19th century Pittsburgh manufacturer—one Alexander King. We 
had sought it through a maze of rumor and surmise, since no one 
seemed to know much about it, and finally, after we had traversed 
the long streets of an aging “residential” quarter, we found it, nestling 
near the weedy flank of one of the city’s reservoirs. The subtle thrill 
of mock adventure possessed us as we crossed the rolling lawns 
toward the towers of this sham fortification which rose enticingly 
from a mass of wayward vines and neglected shrubberies. 

Follies of an architectural sort are far to seek in America, 
although they are legion in England, and folly hunting if regarded 
at all may be considered an innocuous sport for those who have 
nothing better to do with their time. The folly in its day was 
little more than an architectural whim, a pleasantry either Rococo 
or Romantic which fashionable noblemen of the 18th century loved 
to construct on their grounds as evidence of their sensibility and 
taste. Castles, ruined temples or grottoes—they had no other pur- 
pose than to adorn a view or provide the background for the idle 
conversation of a summer day. It is a genre that possesses the 
engaging candor, the absorbing fragility of the useless, the frivolous 
and the lovely—the folly is an architectural lily of the field. The 
type has never been popular in the practical cultural climate of 
America and so it was that we, who had subsisted on an American 





* 


Mr. Van Trump is the authority on Pittsburgh architecture of the Eclec- 
tic period (1850-1940) and he has written many articles dealing with 
various phases of the subject. He has recently been appointed Recording 
Collaborator for that period in the Pittsburgh area by the Committee on 
Preservation of Historic Buildings of the American Institute of Architects. 
Mr. Hannegan who is much interested in 18th and 19th century art as wel! 
as our regional architecture is now engaged in graduate work at the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University —Ed. 
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diet of desolate gazebos and inept statuary, considered the King 
Folly as a feast for our starved sensibilities. 

As we explored the little castle with a sort of bemused delight, 
we found it in no way inferior to its more illustrious English fore- 
runners. Four round stone towers with battered sides and crenel- 


lated tops, looking much like rooks from a giant’s chess set were 
strewn along the brow of a small cliff. One entered these small 
turrets by narrow round-arched doorways, and in the sudden minia- i 
ture gloom, peered out at the bright verdure through arrow slits. 
At one side was a larger brick “keep” with battlements, domesticated 
into a late Victorian garden shelter. A low stone wall, also crenel- 
lated, connected these towers into a sort of defense work against the 
wilds of Pittsburgh’s Highland Park. A childlike atmosphere of 
make-believe brooded pervasively and enchantingly over this ram- ‘ 
bling structure giving it a tenuous charm that was more than merely | 
historical. One seemed transported back to the very landscape of 
childhood itself. 

Why was the Folly built? In this industrial city it seemed so 
magically inexplicable that we have forborne to enquire too closely 
into its past for fear that its mystery and charm might vanish away. 
It might have been “run up” as a sort of gigantic toy for some 
petted child, but there appear to have been no children in the 
family at the time it was erected. Certainly the spirit of Romance 
still breathed through the smoky atmosphere of Pittsburgh at the 
end of the 19th century and the little castle was built like those of 
its English prototypes simply as a contribution to the view. The 
Pittsburgh view included not seldom clouds of saffron colored smoke 
from the mills of the Isabella Furnace not far away, clouds that 
represented the harsh rigors of an industrial age from which the 
pseudo-medieval fort was an escape. The chatelaine of this do- 
main, we did learn, was fond of giving garden parties, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the little bogus towers surrounded by beds of 
rose trees and geraniums, echoing to the clink of tea cups and the 
pleasantries of promenading Edwardians. As it was a place of 
refuge for them, it was also an escape for us and we today may re- 
gret two vanished worlds—the far-off medieval time and the nearer 
brilliance of the Edwardian era—an age which, if not quite golden, 
may at least be called parcel gilt. 

Within these magic crenellations, this place so abundantly un- 
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visited, we were familiar of a world almost forgotten by time, a circle 
of enchantment, pale in the last September light, where it was easy 
to conjure up visions of childhood’s lost Arcadia or that Cytherea 
toward which Watteau’s ship so wonderfully embarked. It was a 
landscape for the fugitive solitary thought, of the bright word whis- 
pered to the waiting and receptive ear, of the rose and the bay that 
withers not. We lingered, we dreamed, but it cast a spell too 
potent for long endurance and so with languid steps, we left it to 
fade into the glimmering shadows of the “blue hour” among the 
sorcerer trees. But we shall return, on some other golden day, when 
the world is heavy with us, to savor its forlorn peace and its supernal 
calm. 


Since the above essay was written, the authors have collected 
more historical information on the Folly and the Baywood estate 
which they append in the following footnote: 


The estate and house of Baywood, now a part of Highland Park, 
are located at the Park end of Negley Avenue in the section of 
Pittsburgh known as East Liberty. The house, with the sham 
castle below it, looks like a large fantastic ship, a mansarded gun- 
boat from some outlandish Victorian navy “gone aground,” as it 
were, on a peninsula of land between two ravines—little valleys 
which even on hot summer days seem cool and remote and which, 
at other seasons, are filled with mists. A century or two before the 
house was built, the mists would have hidden a wilderness of forests, 
small secret streams and trails which only Indian feet could follow. 
This primitive land, when the tide of European settlement flowed 
over it, was divided into acres which could be “granted,” bought 
and sold. 

Part of the land in the vicinity of Baywood consisted of a “plan- 
tation” with the pleasant name of “Heth’s Delight”—a tract which 
had been granted to William Heth of Henrico County, Virginia in 
1789. Heth in 1799 sold it to Jacob Negley the elder, who gradually 
acquired a large estate of which Heth’s Delight with its house was 
the “home” farm. The Baywood property was, in the early 1850's, 
the property of Jacob’s grandson, James Scott Negley (1826-1901), 
the horticulturist, business man, Congressman and soldier and who 
had achieved the rank of brigadier-general in the Civil War. In 
1856, Alexander King bought the property at a sheriff's sale and it 
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was this estate which served as a nucleus for the extensive King 
holdings which consisted, at their greatest extent, of almost a 
hundred acres. Part of this land was later sold for residential de- 
velopment, but in King’s lifetime the place still retained something 
of that Romantic unspoiled rural quality which, in the mid-19th 
century, was one of the great charms of the American landscape. 

Alexander King (1816-1890) the Pittsburgh importer, manu- 
facturer and business man, was born in Ireland, but came to this 
city as a young man. After the death of his first wife in 1858, he 
married Sarah Cordelia Smith who died in 1911. Baywood, in his 
day, seems to have been the typical suburban “retreat” of the typical 
19th century business man and it was not so very different a place 
from that of his 20th century counterpart, except that the pace of 
life there was definitely slower and the general tone, possibly, more 
cultivated. He was very fond of horses and kept a large stable. 
A Victorian biographer says that King read much and “revelled in 
the treasures of his library”’—that he liked to entertain friends at 
his quasi-rural domain where “a shrubbery bloomed about him that 
a Shenstone might have envied.” This 19th century allusion to the 
Leasowes, the celebrated garden created by the poet William Shen- 
stone, is interesting because it proves that the tradition of the Eng- 
lish 18th century Romantic garden, with its sentimental literary asso- 
ciation had lingered, like a fading nosegay, in the cultural baggage 
of provincial Americans of the Victorian age. The Folly is thereby 
provided with a small local genealogy. We may assume that the 
remnant of that distant English horticultural fervor, transplanted 
to the alien hills of Pittsburgh, produced the sham castle as its ulti- 
mate flowering, its last memorial. 

General Negley’s old house burned in 1879 and the present 
structure with its aggressive “cupola” was erected to replace it. 
After Alexander King’s death in 1890, his widow continued to 
“improve” the place and it was she who added the glassed-in ve- 
randah which is still so prominent a feature of the house. This winter 
garden with its tropical plants, its Arabian divans and its steam- 
heated “luxe” must have been very charming at one time and it was 
certainly more representative of its own day than the Folly. 

The Folly was the creation of Robert King (1875-1954), Alex- 
ander’s son, who inheritec the house after his mother’s death in 1911 
and who lived there until he died. This cycle of ownership rounded 
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out for the estate almost a century of King occupation—rather a 
record for an industrial American city where no one stays for very 
long in one place. Apparently no architect was employed to make 
designs for the little castle; it seems to have been conceived simply 
as a Romantic garden ornament and Robert King employed a stone 
mason to build the structure according to his specifications. In 1956, 
a glass bottle containing some old papers (rather an “adventure 
story” variation on the corner stone theme) was discovered in a 
wall of the garden pavilion. Both Robert and his wife Mildred 
Kelly King gave much time to the care of the estate, and the Folly, 
surrounded, during their lifetime, by flower beds, was scrupulously 
maintained. 

Mildred King died in 1949 and R. B. King, in December 
the same year, deeded the property, which now consisted of twelve 
acres, to the city of Pittsburgh as a nature and conservation centre, 
with the proviso that he be allowed to live there until his death— 
which occurred in 1954. In 1955, the Parks Department gave pos- 
session of the house to the Zoological Society of Pittsburgh, which 
in turn, assigned quarters in it to other cultural and conservation 
groups including the Pittsburgh Plan for Art. The house and 
grounds have taken on an impersonal “municipal” tone, and the 
Folly has a neglected, forsaken air not inapprupriate to so Romantic 
a structure. The people who conceived and cared for the estate 
are gone and they form a shadowy procession in the memory; the 
writers in the course of their rather desultory research have col- 
lected some “facts,” some anecdotes about them, which it would be 
presumptuous to retail here and any readers who knew the persons 
concerned may add their own footnotes to this essay. 

Historically speaking, the Folly is only of minor interest and 
as an architectural monument, an example of “garden art,” it is of 
no great importance. It is, in the end, quite beyond history. Every 
one has his far-off country, his place of refuge against the world, his 
“hortus conclusus” where the verdure is forever green and the air 
sweet, the place where something wonderful has happened or might, 
possibly, happen. Only in the realm of the sensibility, of the imagi- 
nation, does the little fort have its abundant and universal existence 
and there it reigns supreme. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Since the research on this essay and its footnote was informal, only a summary 
and partial bibliography is here appended. Conversations with persons who knew 
Robert B. King and his wife, as well as with those connected with organizations 
presently quartered in the King house, yielded much information. Thanks are due 
to Cna-les C. Arensberg for his assistance in searching the deed books in the office 
of the Allegheny County Recorder of Deeds for records of the transfer of the Bay- 
wood property from Negley to King (Deed Book No. 125, pp. 134-136). Newspaper 
obituaries and biographical dictionaries, both local and national, provided informa- 
tion on Alexander King and Sarah Cordelia King, as well as James Scott Negley. 
There is a useful article on the estate in the Pittsburgh Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, No. 14, 
24 January, 1903, p. 8, which contains contemporary photographs of both the 
enclosed porch of the house and the Folly. Those who might like to explore the 
English genealogy of our sham castle should consult Barbara Jones’ Follies and 
Grottoes, London, 1953; almost any account of English 18th century landscape 
gardening would mention William Shenstone’s famous garden. 

The following local works have been serviceable: Clark, Annie C., Chronicles 
of Families, Houses and Estates of Pittsburgh and Its Environs, Pittsburgh, 1927; 
Nevin, Adelaide M., The Social Mirror, Pittsburgh, 1888; Thurston, George H., 
Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, Pittsburgh, 1888; Wilson, E., ed., Standard 
History of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 1898. 

In the end it might be said, however, that there exists no sure atlas or true 
account of Thule nor are there any accurate guidebooks to castles in Spain. 
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COLONIAL AMERICAN SILVER* 


Aims C. CoNry 


lated to the history of the times that the subject would per- 

haps receive better treatment at the hands of an historian 
than at those of an amateur student and small scale collector of the 
silver itself. 

The relationship of historical events with the progress of the 
silversmith’s art has been continuous for many centuries in all parts 
of the civilized world; in America, however, it is much more sharply 
focused on a short period of time, to the extent that individual pieces 
can in many cases be directly related to the stirring events in the 
early life of the colonies, or to the careers of striking and important 
personalities, acting their parts on the great stage setting of Early 
America. 

Please bear in mind these few dates: The Plymouth Colony 
(or Plantation, as it was then known) was founded as we all know 
in 1620. This was the very beginning of life in New England. The 
first American silver of consequence appeared about 1660, and the 
last of any great note was the work of Paul Revere who died in 
1816. Thus we have, in New England at least, a term of only 150 
years which includes the entire great period in the history of Ameri- 
can silver—and incidentally American gold, since many of the best 
silversmiths were goldsmiths as well. Unhappily, almost all of the 
gold has disappeared, as it was doubtless too valuable to keep. It 
would be hard to find in all our history a period more stirring than 
that which commenced with the Mayflower and ended with the 
close of the Revolution. Before we leave this subject let me give 
you a few random illustrations of the close intertwining of events, 
personalities, and silver that characterized the period. 

One of the finest inkstands in America was made by Philip Syng 


A NY discussion of Colonial American Silver is so closely re- 





* An illustrated address delivered at a meeting of The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania on Tuesday, November 12, 1957. Mr. Coney, 
a banker of Pittsburgh, is a collateral descendant of John Coney, one of 
America’s greatest colonial silversmiths. His interest in the subject thus 
comes naturally and is based on both knowledge and tradition.—Ed. 
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in 1752 at a cost of L25 16s for the Philadelphia Assembly. It was 
used by the signers of the Declaration of Independence in 1776 and 
of the Constitution in 1787, and it can now be seen in Independence 
Hall. It is worth a trip to Philadelphia just to see it, even if it had 
no historic significance. 

The tray in this case is 10% inches long, and it supports three 
receptacles, one each for sand, ink and quill pens. The latter is tall, 
and bell shaped and all three are in the best tradition of the rococo 
style of the period. 

In 1701 Lieutenant Governor William Stoughton of Massa- 
chusetts donated to Harvard College a grace cup just before he died. 
He had already given funds to Harvard to build the original Stoughton 
Hall. The cup is today one of the proudest possessions of the Harvard 
Museum. As an extra bit of seasoning, be it noted that Governor 
Stoughton was the presiding justice at the trial of the Salem witches 
in 1692 and had his part in the sentences which were later carried out. 

This piece is 10 inches high, with quite expansive gadrooned 
and fluted ornament at the base, and on the cover. The handles 
are beautiful, delicate castings, and the cup is engraved with the 
Stoughton arms. 

Paul Revere made in 1768 the Sons of Liberty Bowl which is 
now in the permanent possession of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. Several years ago the cup was offered for sale by the 
executors of an estate which specified that it must be sold to a 
museum or other public institution, and not to a private collector. 
Interest in Boston was so great that a public subscription was car- 
ried on among rich and poor alike. School children’s dimes along 
with larger donations bought the bow] for over $50,000, and it, too, is 
worth going far to see. There is not space to recount all the cir- 
cumstances of its making, but as I quote the inscription on one side, 
the event, I am sure, will come to mind: 


To the memory of the glorious NINETY-TWO: Members of the 
Hon'ble House of Representatives of the Massachusetts Bay who, un- 
daunted by the insolent Menaces of Villains in Power, from a strict regard 
to Conscience and the LIBERTIES of their constituents, on the 30th of 
June, 1768, Voted NOT TO RESCIND. 


The Bowl is a large one, 11 inches in diameter, and there is no 
ornament whatever, except for the engraving, which is beautifully 
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done. It is characterized by perfect proportion, as are all Revere’s 
pieces, rather than by striking decoration. 

Colonial Silver may seem at first glance a narrow and limited 
topic for discussion. Actually it is enormous in scope, if only we 
relate our study of the pieces themselves to their historical signifi- 
cance. For this reason I am obliged to restrict myself to a smal! 
portion of the field, and will dwell chiefly on New York and New 
England work, principally the latter. Speaking broadly, New York 
represents Dutch influence, and New England, of course, the Eng- 
lish, both groups, however, delightfully spiced with the work of 
French Hugenots, who were always in the forefront of design and 
workmanship. Such names as du Bois, Rene’ Grignon, Le Roux 
both Charles and Bartholomew, Paul Revere, Senior and Junior, 
Simeon Sonmaine, Ghiselin, and de Nise, among the earliest in 
Philadelphia, Elias Pelletreau of Long Island and others, indicate 
the prominence of the French in this art. 

As British immigrants settled Massachusetts, the Dutch settled 
New Amsterdam (later New York) and Scandinavians the Dela- 
ware colony. And so, at this point, I shall quote from the first 
chapter of the book by John Marshall Phillips on American Silver, 
after noting briefly that Mr. Phillips in his lifetime was generally 
acknowledged to be one of the leading authorities on American Silver. 
He was Curator of Art at Yale University for twenty years, and 
was perhaps the only American to be made a member of Goldsmiths 
Hall in London, the British Society which since the 14th Century 
has been the final arbiter, by law as well as by custom, of the 
validity of all pieces of silver and gold produced by British Artisans. 

3y the middle of the Seventeenth Century, determined and venturesome 
peoples, mainly of English and Dutch descent, had established permanent 
homes in the seaport villages which had sprung up along the Atlantic sea- 
board. The natural resources together with the geographic location of these 
villages and the heritage of their inhabitants largely determined their 
economic life. As the people of both nations had been bred in a seafaring 
tradition, it was natural that they should turn their attention to the pur- 
suit of trade and commerce. The trade pattern established by Boston, the 
largest and most important colonial port during the seventeenth century, 
also characterized other ports. As early as 1670 merchant ships were to be 
found trading with the West Indies, the Portuguese island, English and 
English-known continental ports as well as with the neighboring coastal 
towns. The result of this active commercial expansion was an influx of 
English, Dutch, French, Mexican, Portuguese and Spanish coin, which in 


a day of no banks created a security problem. Theft of money and plate, 
as silverware was then commonly known, is one of the crimes most fre- 
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quently recorded in the surviving court records of that era. They continued 
despite such a harsh penalty as that imposed on Thomas Streatchley of 
Swansey who in 1681 was convicted of stealing plate valued at L3 18s. and 
was sentenced to fifteen stripes at the whipping post and a fine of L8. 
If the fine was not paid in one month, the complainant was free to sell 
the convicted man. 

The difficulty of securing coins, and the even greater problem of prov- 
ing ownership in the event of their being stolen or lost, created a place for 
the silversmith in the community. At a comparatively smal! cost he could 
melt the coins, forge and hammer them into objects for use or display 
which by means of form, size, engraved decoration or maker’s mark, could 
be readily identified in event of loss or theft. How this worked is illus- 
trated by the following advertisements in our early colonial newspapers: 


“Stollen on Saturday the 4 currant, from Mrs. Susanna Campbell, 
Widow in Boston, A Silver Tankard that holds about two Wine 
Quarts, has Sir Robert Robinson’s Coat of Arms engraven on the 
forepart of it, wherein are three ships, and the Motto in Latin. 
Whoever can give any true Intelligence of the same, so as that the 
Owner may have it again, shall be sufficiently rewarded.” 
(Boston News-Letter, Nov. 6/13, 1704) 


“Taken out of the House of Mr. Edward Eastham who keeps the 
Fighting Cocks-Inn in New York, a Silver Quart Tankard, Marked 
on the Handle E/ES engraven, the Silversmith’s Mark is WK/B 
Punch’d, and a cypher on the Lid of E.S. The Person who is 
suspected to have taken it is of middle Stature, wore his own dark 
coloured Hair or a natural Wig, and a brown Coat with a small 
Cape, very much worn, and out at the Elbows. Three Pounds as a 
Reward to anyone that shall bring the said Tankard home, and no 
Questions asked. If left in secure Hands the Reward shall be paid 
on Receipt of the Tankard. If offered to be sold or pawn’d pray 
stop it. N.B. He passes by the name of John Coffin.” 

(The New York Weekly Journal, May 24, 1736) 


The popularity of the silversmith’s craft was further increased as a 
result of the inflation caused in the early eighteenth century in the colonies 
by the emission of Bills of Credit. The following prices of silver taken 
from a memorandum, from the books of the Boston goldsmiths, Jacob Hurd 
and Thomas Edwards, covering the period 1700-1753, made in the latter 
year by Ezra Stiles, while a tutor at Yale, are very enlightening. In 1700 
silver was valued at 7 shillings per ounce; by 1710 it had advanced to 8s; 

1714, 9s. 
1722, 14s. 
1733, 23s. 
1744, 34s. 
1749, 60s. 
1750, 56—50s. 
1751, 53—50s. 


As a result of such price fluctuation, the rich and cautious merchant, who 
hoped to preserve and increase his estate, was more apt to patronize the 
local silversmith than to send his coin abroad. Sending it abroad also 
involved risk of capture by pirates and privateers who infested the waters. 

The use of plate, both large and small, as pledge and even as payment 
for real estate is recorded in our colonial archives. In 1746 when Nathaniel 
Hempstead of New London sought to borrow money from his grandfather, 
the canny Joshua Hempstead records in his Diary that he lent him ‘so much 
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Silver Money as his Silver Spoon weighs and took ye spoon for security.’ 
Some years earlier, when the Deacons of the Reformed Church at Albany 
bought a piece of land adjoining the Church pasture, they paid the several 
grantors at the rate of 90 guilders each, in plate. This particular trans- 
action affords an interesting commentary upon values as well as the source 
of raw material in 1700. Each grantor received a Silver cup made of 6 
heavy pieces of eight valued at 81 guilders by the Albany silversmith, 
Koenraet Ten Eyck, who was paid at the rate of 9 guilders per cup for 
the fashioning, making a total of 90 guilders. As a result of this economi- 
cally created demand for plate and the survival of the medial apprentice- 
ship system, silver became the first of the arts to flourish in «se New World. 

The skill of the silversmith was based upon the apprenticeship system 
established in England in the thirteenth century and subject to well-defined 
regulation, especially during Elizabeth’s reign, by the Worshipful Company 
of Geldsmiths of the City of London; the Company was responsible, then 
as now, for maintaining the quality of manufactured wares of gold and 
silver as well as coin of the realm. Transplanted to the colonies, this sys- 
tem assured the artisan of successors and provided him with a supply of 
skilled labor. Under the terms of the indenture, made before a County 
Court, the apprentice was bound at the age of fourteen to serve a master 
craftsman for a period of seven years. In those days this was the only 
means of advancement in one’s chosen craft. In 1660 the Selectmen of 
Boston voted that no person could open a shop who was not twenty-one 
years of age and could not present evidence from town records of a full 
seven years’ service as an apprentice. The same ruling applied in New 
York City by 1675, following the taking-over of its government by the 
British. The indenture stipulated that the apprentice live in his Master’s 
house, serve him faithfully, obey his lawful commands, keep his secrets 
(trade) and protect his interests, promise not to absent himself from the 
Master’s house save with his permission, not to frequent ale houses, etc. 
The Master in turn was bound to provide sufficient meat, drink and wash- 
ing in winter time fitting for an apprentice and to suffer the apprentice to 
attend the winter evening school, usually at his father’s expense, and to 
teach him the art or mystery of a Goldsmith, the popular name for a worker 
in the precious metals. 

For the average impressionable young apprentice, the mysteries of the 
craft became a part of his daily life. He became familiar with all the steps 
in the fashioning of an object from the melting of the coins, the forging 
of the sheet, the raising of the form, the casting of small separate parts, 
assembling and soldering them, to the chasing, polishing and engraving of 
the finished object. This familiarity developed in him a feeling for the 
metal, the forms into which it could be worked, its appropriateness to its 
use, and a sense of balance and proportion.! 


It must be apparent at once that the work of early American 
craftsmen reflected in large measure the influence of the countries 
in Europe from which they sprang, and also, of course, the condi- 
tions prevailing in new environment. The Mayflower Pilgrims, for 
example, fighting for their very existence against disease, hostile 
climate, and even more hostile natives, were in no position to give 





*Quoted from American Silver, by John Marshall Phillips, Chanticleer Press, New 
York, published in 1949. 
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time and thought to luxuries or to aesthetic values and hence pro- 
duced no silver. 

The wealthy Dutch on the other hand, carrying on their profit- 
able commerce in New Amsterdam were able and in fact eager to 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries to which they had been accustomed. 
New York silver was, therefore, from the first far more ornate and 
elaborate than anything produced in contemporary New England. 

The New Netherland Colony was established by the Dutch West 
India Company, and profit was the principal motive. In 1664 the 
town of New Amsterdam passed into the hands of the British with 
very little disturbance and for a variety of reasons its prosperity 
steadily increased. Among the sources of this prosperity was the 
practice of almost outright piracy, or at the very least extremely 
profitable traffic with the pirates themselves, together with a large 
influx of the silver coin from which their magnificent articles of 
silver were made. By no stretch of the imagination were the early 
Dutch colonists of New York activated by purely spiritual motives, 
nor did they immigrate, as did their English contemporaries, as a 
protest against injustice or religious coercion at home. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony was a much more substantial 
structure than had been the original Plymouth Plantation, and it is 
noteworthy that 26,000 colonists came to New England between 
1629 and 1640, the years in which Charles I refused to summon 
Parliament. Unquestionably the motives behind the immigration 
were of the highest order, as had been the motives of the Mayflower 
settlers a few years before. Furthermore, the colonization was a 
carefully planned project, directed by men of great ability and integ- 
rity both in England and in America. Although these people suf- 
fered hardships and reverses, on the whole they grew in wealth and 
stability, and there is little wonder that New England Silver began 
to appear, fully equal in every way to the best that was being pro- 
duced in England. 

As noted above in the extract from John Phillips, silver plate 
was made almost entirely from coin, which was usually furnished by 
the purchaser. The silversmith’s statement of account frequently 
consisted of a receipt for currency, followed by an itemized list of 
the silver plate produced, with the balance of the unused coin re- 
turned to the buyer. Some of the bills rendered are worth nothing 
as the debits and credits include other items aside from silver plate, 
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such as meat and rum, and even “captives”—probably meaning slaves. 

The Massachusetts Colony was largely settled by men of strong 
conscience and conviction, who resented and resisted persecution at 
home, and faced the trials and hardships of immigration to an un- 
settled land in order to register those convictions. And, of course, 
their work shows it. In general it can be said that New England 
craftsmen relied on purity of form and essential line rather than on 
ornament and extravagant design for their effects. In England, at 
the same time, silversmiths were going almost to extremes, in the 
creation of highly decorated wares, some of them covered with 
the most complicated figures and designs, and some unquestionably 
beautiful in spite of the elaboration. 

By way of illustration, one piece in particular is a kettle, stand, 
and tray made by Kandler in 1737. The stand consists principally 
of human figures and what appear to be mermaids, twisted into po- 
sition to support the kettle. The spout in turn is another similar 
figure blowing a horn, which is of course the outlet; the handle is 
formed of the figures of two more mermaids, apparently dancing, 
and holding a scarf between them. 

An ice-pail by John Bridge is decorated with complete forms of 
sea creatures, including serpents, nymphs, and nereids. There were 
no pieces of this kind made by American craftsmen in the colonies 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth or even nineteenth centuries. 

An excellent analogy can be had with the architecture of the 
day in New England. Here we find homes of great simplicity of 
style, and yet pure in line and symmetry, and many of them de- 
signed not by professional architects but by the sea captains and 
merchants who occupied them. 

The early New England silversmiths made their pieces usually 
for one of two purposes: the personal use of the purchaser, and for 
ecclesiastical use in the churches. It was not until about 1750 that 
silversmiths began to stock their shops with wares for sale to the 
carriage trade, with numbers of workmen regularly employed. For 
this reason the pieces created in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century and the first of the eighteenth are usually the work of the 
master craftsman himself, assisted by his one apprentice, and desig- 
nated for one individual or church whose name may be inscribed on 
the article itself. 
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It is necessary here to turn briefly to the history of silver work 
in England, and to the beginning of the standards by which the craft 
has been governed for centuries. Unless we do this, we cannot 
understand the forces that influenced American silver work, nor 
can we note the striking contrast that prevailed between the colonies 
and the mother country. 


Seymour B. Wyler in The Book of Old Silver states that, 


The customs, practices and methods originating in England influenced 
all other silver producers as English culture and influence spread through- 
out the world. The “Sterling” standard is an indication of this, though 
this word owes its origin to a band of immigrant Germans. They called 
themselves the Easterlings because of the direction in which they lived, 
and they were first called by the King in approximately 1300 to refine some 
silver to purity for coinage purposes. In a statute of 1343 the first two 
letters were dropped from the word “Easterling” and the application of the 
word “Sterling” to silver commenced. 

Silver design, like architecture, followed the great movements and in- 
fluences of culture and domination. And the periods and styles of silver 
are on the whole the same as of architecture and furniture. At the time 
of the smithing of the first pieces in England, the Church reigned supreme, 
and the majority of the pieces made were for religious institutions. 


Goldsmiths in the tenancy of the monasteries found they could no longer 
meet the increased demands for pieces in the precious metals. They wisely 
took the precaution of forming themselves into guilds or fraternities. The 
first mention of a goldsmith’s company is in the year of 1180, but it appears 
that this was a voluntary association and carried but little power. As 
early as the year 1238, many inferior silversmiths immediately took ad- 
vantage of the trade to make silver a very much lower standard than was 
used for government coins, and sold it for the same price as a piece of the 
correct alloy. With the formation of the first silver guilds in England, 
a Law of Parliament stated that no silver should be melted unless it had 
first been assayed by an appointed committee and proved to contain the 
correct amounts of silver and alloy. In 1335, a second “statutum de 
Moneta” decreed that each gold- or silversmith must punch on his wares 
a particular mark of his own, assigned to him by King John. In 1423, an 
act by Henry VI fixed the price of silver at a definite valuation of twenty- 
two shillings to the pound. In the succeeding years, this valuation was 
changed several times. 

In 1477 a very important law was passed by the London goldsmiths’ 
company, compelling stamping of the leopard’s head or crowned leopard’s 
head on every piece of silver of the accepted standard. 

In the year 1479, the use of the date letter was first inaugurated. The 
year of manufacture was to be indicated by stamping a specified letter of 
the alphabet in a distinctive type of lettering. Thus in the following years 
we find silver pieces punched with a complete set of hallmarks; the leopard’s 
head, the date letter, the maker’s mark. 


During the reign of Elizabeth, internal prosperity resulted in an era 
of far flung luxury. The stream of art diverted from the Reformation, and 
from the ecclesiastical channels turned toward domestic and civic comfort 
and splendor. Wealthy patrons of colleges and universitics abundantly en- 
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dowed their respective Alma Maters with magnificent plate. But the de- 
struction of the majority of this plate was caused by Charles I directly 
after the Civil War. He borrowed as much money and plate as he could 
obtain from the leading universities. He promised to repay them for these 
treasures but did not, and the money was dissipated by this luxury loving 
monarch. During the Cromwellian era, similar proceedings took place, but 
during the reign of Charles II the silver business flourished. 


In the year 1327 the Guild of London Goidsmiths became regularly 
incorporated by Royal Charter, under the title of “The Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the Mystery of Goldsmiths of the City of London.” The most 
important legislation enacted by this Congress was that requiring every 
silversmith to use a particular hallmark of his own. 

The second “Statutum de Moneta” in 1335 declared that inasmuch as 
counterfeit money had been imported by foreigners, plate was not to be 
exported without official license in order to protect the coin within the 
realm of the people. It is interesting to note here that the only means of 
exit from England officially allowed was from Dover, at which place 
foreigners were searched and then permitted to depart from England. 

A Statute passed in 1363 commanded that no goldsmith should work 
gold or silver into a wrought article unless it was of the alloy of good 
sterling. In the succeeding years, numerous by-laws were enacted in re- 
gard to the trade, all of varying importance.? 

Of great interest also is the system of hallmarks which has 
been in effect, with some variations, since 1300. There is not the 
space to explain this system in detail, but it is sufficient to say that 
any properly authenticated piece of English silver can be correctly 
identified by three, four, or five marks. These include the leopard’s 
head (indicating pure silver), the maker’s mark, the date mark, 
the city of manufacture, and, for a period from 1784 to 1890 the 
profile of the reigning King or Queen. For this reason, the period 
or date is usually held to be more important than the individual 
silversmith himself, unless he (or she) happened to be an outstand- 
ing figure. Thus, a piece is described as a Queen Anne teapot, a 
George II punchbowl, etc. In America, on the other hand, the 
maker’s mark is the sole means of identification, and the value and 
interest in the article becomes intensely personal. 

And for this reason, the character and history of the maker 
himself is an integral part of our knowledge of any one piece. Some 
very vivid characters were included in the list of American Silver- 
smiths. The amazing Paul Revere, for one, needs no introduction 
to the reader. Samuel Casey, one of the best in New England, gave 


about half his time to the gentle art of counterfeiting money, and 





*? The material above is quoted from Wyler’s standard reference, The Book of Old 
Silver, published by the Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, in 1937. 
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seemed to prosper in the art for years. Finally, however, he was 
apprehended, tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. On the 
night before his execution day, a group of his friends broke into the 
prison and released him. From that day to this no one has ever 
heard of his whereabouts. I could go on indefinitely, but I would 
like to tell you a little about John Hull, because he and his partner, 
Robert Sanderson, probably made the first silver to be fashioned in 
America. Sanderson was an accomplished artisan when he came 
from London, but Hull was a boy of ten, and he later became Sander- 
son’s apprentice. 

This pair produced much of the early silver in New England, 
and possibly the first American made piece of known date was a 
beaker dated 1659, given to the First Church of Boston. 

Hull’s distinction, however, goes far beyond his work as silver- 
smith. He became ultimately the leading merchant in Boston, with 
dealings in all parts of the world. He was authorized by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to make the earliest coinage of the colony (the 
famous pine tree shilling) which, as it turned out, was in complete 
violation of the laws of England. In his later life Hull devoted all 
of his time and most of his fortune to the public service of the colony. 
At the time of King Philip’s war, when the colony was all but bank- 
rupt and the devastations of the Indians threatened to wipe out 
whole sections of the population, Hull personally financed the only 
military resistance which could be effectively raised. He was never 
repaid. 

No one knows for sure who was the first American born silver- 
smith, since Sanderson and Hull were both English born. A group 
which included Jeremiah Dummer, William Rouse, John Coney, 
Edward Winslow and a few others were approximate contemporaries, 
and much of their work was produced long before 1700. A caudle 
cup by Coney, now in the Garvan collection at Yale, may be one 
of the earliest—possibly as early as 1676. This is a very large, hand- 
some piece, and carries the Addington Arms. 

Caudle cups were good sized bowls, which were generally used 
for serving caudle, a warm, spiced wine. In form, they are larger 
at the bottom than at the top, and they usually have artistically cast 
handles. This bowl had a cover, which was most unusual in caudle 
cups, and the handles are in the form of caryatids. 

From this point on, the craft of silver smithing flourished 
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mightily in New York and New England, and somewhat later in 
other places, notably Philadelphia. 

Paul Revere deserves a special paragraph of his own, and much 
more. It would take hours of time to dilate on his varied activities, 
and I can do no more than say a word about his silver. Revere 
went through several stages and styles in his work, but the earlier 
pieces in the rococo style of the time are almost matchless. His 
period, by the way, was much later than that of the great school of 
about 1700, and his later work changed to a more severe but much 
more dignified form of distinctly classic origin. 

Among his many notable pieces in the rococo manner are a 
large coffee poi ot almost perfect form and proportions ornamented 
with scrolls, shells, flowers and ribbons, but not to the point of 
overpowering the essential form, as so often happened with English 
pieces of the period. The handle of this pot, made of fruitwood, is 
beautifully carved, in contrast with the customary severe styles then 
prevailing. His later work may be exemplified by a teapot, cream 
pitcher, and sugar bowl, all in the Metropolitan museum, in what 
came to be known as the restrained and self-conscious Federal style, 
with simple contours and the familiar parallel fluting, together with 
exquisite engraving. 

It is interesting to note that the first illustration in the booklet 
of the Metropolitan Museum on the subject of Revere is of an ink- 
stand by John Coney. Apparently it is believed that the influence 
of the latter is found in Revere’s work, even though Revere Senior 
and not junior was Coney’s apprentice. 

This inkwell is in the form of a triangular base, each corner 
supported by a cast figure oi a lion. The stand also has the custo- 
mary three containers for ink, wafer, and sand, and a carrying handle 
in the form of a post and ring. This piece, by the way, occupies a 
shelf all to itself in the Metropolitan, in order that it may be seen 
from all sides. 

I wish more pictures of silver could be shown in color. Good 
silver catches and holds reflected colors as does no other metal. 
Some museums have arranged to show their pieces artfully placed 
beside glowing tapestries or paintings, and in this way they impart 
a peculiar richness to each article. But in most cases the silver is 
crammed into flat cases against a white wall. Two notable excep- 
tions are the Yale Museum in New Haven, and the Museum of 
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Fine Arts in Boston. Mrs. Kathryn Buhler is curator of silver in 
the latter, and she is today one of the real authorities on the subject, 
besides being a person of exquisite taste. Her little book, Ameri- 
can Silver, shows in realistic detail a number of pieces against a 
colorful background. 

In closing I should like to call the attention of the reader to 
the booklet published by Antiques magazine, and written by the late 
John Marshall Phillips, mentioned earlier in this article, and en- 
titled “The Hundred Masterpieces of American Silver.” Please 
notice the word “The.” Mr. Phillips spent several years in its 
preparation. He eliminated many, and those he kept represent, in 
his opinion, the best and the most representative in American mu- 
seums or churches. 











CONTRABAND AND REBEL SYMPATHIZERS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1861 


EpwarpD G. EvEeRETT* 


outbreak of the Civil War. Two things made this state the 

point of logical contact for rebel agents seeking the purchase 
of illegal goods: (1) its industrial development and (2) its prox- 
imity to the South. Thus the word “contraband” early became part 
of the daily vocabulary of the border towns of the Keystone State; 
furthermore Pennsylvania’s proximity to the Confederacy created a 
fear of spies and invasion. Implementing these fears was the great 
mass of negroes that pushed out of the South, spreading invasion 
rumors. So it was that York, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, 
Fayette, and Cumberland counties became centers of rabid military 
feeling, momentarily expecting the impact of battle. 

The beginning of the Civil War saw southern agents in the 
commercial centers of Pennsylvania seeking needed supplies for 
rebellion. In Philadelphia pressure methods were used to deter 
manufacturers from carrying on illegal trade with the South: 


[ Pennsylvania the problem of contraband arose at the very 


Under the supposition that manufacturers have been furnishing arms to 
the secessionists, manufacturers have been visited by organized bodies of 
persons, and the workmen compelled to leave.! 

The journals of the day gave credence to the story that Gover- 
nor Letcher of Virginia offered $30,000 to the patentee of the bullet 
mold for the purchase of that military item to be used in Virginia; 
the offer was rejected.?, Thus public sentiment in Philadelphia and 
other areas of the state raised virulent cries against trading with 
the enemy. So active did the seeking of illegal shipments become 





*Dr. Everett, a member of the faculty of the State Teachers College at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, is the author of three other articles published in the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine: Jeffersonian Democracy and the 
Tree of Liberty, John Smilie, Forgotten Champion of Early Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Pennsylvania Raises an Army, 1861.—Ed. 


* Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 17, 1861; Philadelphia North American and United 
States Gazette, April 17, 18, 1861; Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadel- 
phia, (Philadelphia, 1884), I, 756. 

* New York Evening Post, April 20, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, April 22, 23, 1861; 

Frank Moore, The Rebellion Record (New York, 1862), I, 36. 
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that, from time to time, manufacturers inserted statements in the 
newspapers denouncing rumors that they were engaged in contra- 
band running. Such a notice appeared on April 17, 1861: 

Having heard it rumored that we were accused of making friction can- 
non primers for the Southern traitors we hasten to deny it. 

Bowen Brothers? 

From April through May seizures of illegal goods intended for 
the South were made by municipal officers and extra-legal com- 
mittees. It was remarkable that now that war had broken out 
there still remained trade relations between Philadelphia and the 
South, even though these relations seem to have been of a tenuous 
nature. Although the content of the boxes and barrels intended for 
the South were camouflaged, the addresses upon them were defi- 
nitely of a southern destination, bearing such routes as Savannah, 
Georgia; Jackson, Mississippi via Memphis; Kentucky; Richmond, 
Virginia; Arkansas; Maryland. In a short period of time ship- 
ments of rifles disguised as cases of whips, tons of sheet-lead, gun- 
stocks, locks, knapsacks, barrels of flour, kegs of powder, percussion 
caps, primers, and other such implements of war were confiscated.‘ 
By the latter part of May newspapers held such articles as the fol- 
lowing on the restriction of illegal trade: 


The embargo on all things wanted from this city [Philadelphia] by 
Southern buyers is very rigid. They cannot get even medicines for the 
sick. They have ordered quantities of shoes for their troops but not a case 
can be got off. 

Thus the call for Northern food and notions embraces the whole cata- 
logue of Southern dependencies.5 


At various times seizures of ships suspected of being in the pay 
of the South were made by customs officials or municipal officers. 


May 17, 1861, saw a flurry of excitement spread through the city of 
Philadelphia; on that day a submarine, suspected of being intended 


* Philadelphia North American and United States Gazette, April 17, 1861. 


“Scharf and Westcott, op.cit., I, 759, 760, 763, 781; R. Patterson to Mayor Henry, 
April 21, 1861, Craig Biddle to Alex Henry, April 22, 1861, Henry Papers (in 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, April 25, 1861; Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 19, 1861; 
Philadelphia Sunday Transcript, April 21, 28, May 5, 1861; Philadelphia Press, 
April 19, 24, 25, 30, May 9, 17, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, April 20, 22, 
23, 1861. 


® New York Daily Tribune, May 29, 1861. 
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for Confederate service, was seized with its crew of two men and 
placed under government custody at the Noble Street Wharf.® 
Furthermore, ships owned in part by “rebels” were seized by local 
officials; on such seizures the loyal owners were afterward per- 
mitted the use of the vessels on payments of the amounts held by 
southern parties.’ Much of this work of confiscation was done 
through the office of Marshal William Millward in conjunction with 
the United States attorney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
One finds that in the latter part of August and early September con- 
fiscation of property increased; reason for this is possibly found in 
the confiscation act passed by Congress on August 6, 1861. This 
act provided for the seizure of all property used for “insurrectionary 
purposes.’’’ 

In the year 1861 there was one outstanding case of confiscation. 
James Murray Mason of Virginia had married one of the Chew 
girls of Germantown who held much valuable property near Phila- 
delphia. In May a bill was presented to the state legislature to 
confiscate Mason’s Pennsylvania property. This did not end the 
problem, for on August 5, 1861, Mr. Chew of Germantown applied 
to Judge Ludlow for an injunction to prevent James Murray Mason 
from taking money out of the estate in Philadelphia County. 

The confiscation of supplies intended for the South went on at 
a slower rate in other parts of Pennsylvania, except for the activity 
of Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. Pittsburgh proved a logical point 
of egress into the South and a point for collecting materials of war. 
When war broke out, Pittsburgh once more resorted to committees 
of public safety, similar to the pattern established in the American 
Revolution and during the War of 1812.2 On April 15, 1861, an 
immense mass meeting was held in city hall. Here evolved a con- 
cept of organization and controls that were to last throughout the 
war. A committee of one hundred, hereafter usually called the com- 
mittee of public safety, was created. To expedite matters, on April 


® Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, May 17, 1861; Moore, Rebellion Record, 1, 259. 

* Scharf and Westcott, op. cit. 1, 778. Philadelphia Inquirer, September 12, 27, 1861; 
Philadelphia Press, September 26, 1861. 

* Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., I Sess., p. 415. 

*See Pennsylvania Gazette, November 29, 1775; Colonial Records, U1, 229-652; 
Minutes of the Committee of Defense of Philadelphia 1814-1815 (in the Library 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia); Pittsburgh Gazette, 


April 16, 1861. 
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18, 1861, at a meeting in the board of trade rooms, the committee 
of one hundred developed a pattern of controls through the follow- 
ing sub-committees: executive committee, committee of transit of 
munitions of war, committee on home defense, finance committee, 
committee for the aid of families of volunteers. The powers of the 
executive committee were of dictatorial nature, since all sub-com- 
mittees had to make daily reports to it; also the executive committee 
determined the mode of action of the other committees. In matter 
of fact the Pittsburgh committee of public safety had powers almost 
identical with the committee of public safety set up in Philadelphia 
on June 30, 1774. It too kept stern control of the thoughts and 
actions of the people; controlled the manufacture and sale of the 
necessities of war, especially salt petre; inspected and secured food, 
clothing, and other supplies; controlled militia companies; and was 
responsible for acquiring sufficient arms, munitions, and men for 
carrying on the war. There were two vital differences between the 
Revolutionary War and the Civil War vintage of committees of 
public safety: (1) in the Revolution the hub of control was Phila- 
delphia with a strong chain of command projecting outward to local 
committees of safety throughout the state, producing a homogeneity 
of effect; (2) the committees of public safety of the Civil War were 
local matters, lacking a cohesive state-wide plan and producing in- 
dependence and individuality of action in each community. 

The committees of public safety in other parts of the state 
functioned with the same aims in view as the organization estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh.'"° Yet there was a degree of vital difference, 





* Committees of safety were organized in the following communities: Beaver, Browns- 
ville, Uniontown, Blairsville, Washington, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. It is a 
guess that the reason for the predominance of committees of public safety 
being organized in western Pennsylvania possibly comes from two factors: 
the strong Union sentiment in Western Pennsylvania and the pattern of 
organization established by Pittsburgh. See Beaver Western Star, April 
26, 1861; Brownsville Times, April 22, 1861; Uniontown Genius of Liberty, 
April 25, 1861; Blairsville Record, May 8, 15, 22, June 5, 19, 1861; 
Washington Reporter and Tribune, April 25, 1861; Harrisburg Pennsylvania 
Daily Telegraph, April 26, 1861; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, April 25, 26, 
1861; Philadelphia Committee of Public Safety, Minutes 1861, I Vol. (in Li- 
brary of Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 1-109. For some 
reason the Philadelphia committee was rarely mentioned in the local newspa- 
pers. Philadelphia Inquirer, May 1, 1861; Philadelphia Press, May 1, 2, 186i; 
Philadelphia North American and United States Gazette, May 1, 3, 1861; 
Journal of the Common Council, Nov. 15, 1860-June 27, 1861, p. 139. Alfred 
J. Pleasanton, Military Reconnaissance of the Susquehanna River, 1861 (in 

Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia). 
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for none of the other committees operated with the same superb 
organization of controls. Only one came close to equalling the rec- 
ord of the Pittsburgh committee, and that one was in Philadelphia. 
It should also be pointed out that the first committee of public safety 
throughout the state was organized in Pittsburgh, April 15, 1861. 

In the early months of the war the committee of safety sitting in 
Pittsburgh was in session day and night. From April 18 through 
September 16, 1861, the major part of its work «as the seizure of 
contraband goods that were sent south through Pittsburgh. Work- 
ing hand in glove with the executive commi:tee was the committee 
of transit of ammunitions of war headed by Joseph Dilworth. The 
efficiency of this organization is easily attested by facts; on April 18 
it was instrumental in stopping the shipment of three thousand kegs 
of Dupont gun powder down the Ohio River, chastising Messrs. 
Shriver and Dilworth for taking part in this shipment.'' On April 
20, 1861, the committee on transit of munitions of war refused to 
let Captain Campbell ship powder and guns to St. Louis.'? 

The sincerity of the munitions committee is demonstrated in 
its published notices to shippers to report all goods supposed to be 
contraband to the committee sitting in permanent session. The 
effectiveness of this committee was augmented with the formulation 
of the following resolutions: 


Resolved, that all goods arriving at Pittsburgh, and destined for South- 
ern States, be stopped for the present, stored and insured. 

Resolved, that no packages whatever shall be allowed to go forward 
to Southern States till they have been opened and examined by the com- 
mittee.! 


It is significant that the committee of public safety was not making 
idle threats, for notices were inserted in Philadelphia, New York, and 
local newspapers along the following lines: 


Shippers of goods in New York are hereby notified that the packages 
found to contain guns, pistols, powder, and other articles contraband of 





" Pittsburgh Gazette, April 19, 20, 1861; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, April 23, 
1861. 


* Pittsburgh Gazette, April 20, 1861. 


* Pittsburgh Gazette, April 29, 30, May 3, 1861; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, April 
30, May 7, 14, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, April 30, May 1, 1861. 
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war destined for the Southern states will not be permitted to pass the city 
of Pittsburgh. 
By order of the committee 
E. D. Gazzam!4 
The work of this committee was mainly kept secret. Proof 
that the munitions committee worked diligently through the summer 
of 1861 is illustrated by the fact that some of the members were 
injured when an express car loaded with contraband materials of 
war exploded.'® Nevertheless it seems evident that Pittsburgh, 
rather than Harrisburg, was the main exit of illegal shipping. De- 
spite the sharp restrictions placed upon goods going South a brisk 
trade arose between Pittsburgh and the rebel states in salt, powder, 
arms, lead, quinine, and morphia; from the South cotton was smug- 
gled into Pittsburgh.'® Here at Pittsburgh river traffic gave exit 
into the South. Thus from time to time seizures of military blankets, 
gloves, guns, ammunition, and other items of war took place.'’ 
Sometimes a steamboat suspected of being in Confederate service 
would be taken into custody by Marshal Murdock of the Western 
District of Pennsylvania. The procedures of stopping contraband 
shipments, although carried out by the United States marshal’s of- 
fice, fell mainly to the extra-legal committee on transit of munitions. 
Since the work of controlling shipments of illegal materials of war 
fell into the category of secret work, there is no definitive measure 
of how much contraband goods was seized and how much found its 
way South; at best such study is incomplete and superficial. 
Pennsylvania at the outbreak of war saw a flurry of fear over 
the possibilities of having spies within its borders. This fear was 
augmented in the case of Lieutenant Sennifer stationed at Carlisle 
Barracks who had been sending messages South, giving details of 
the exact condition of things at Carlisle Barracks and of Pennsyl- 
™ New York Daily Tribune, May 4, 1861; New York Times, May 4, 1861; Philadel- 


phia Inquirer, May 4, 11, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, May 3, 1861; Moore, Rebel- 
lion Record, 1, 55. 

* Pittsburgh Gazette, August 29, 1861. 

* War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 3, XVII, part 2, p. 151, 
178. Sherman described this practice to Grant from Memphis, August 17, 
1862: “What use in carrying on war while our people are supplying arms and 
the sinews of war?” Jbid., 178; Ser. 3, II, 350. 

* Pittsburgh Gazette, April 22, 1861; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, April 30, Sep- 
tember 17, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, April 24, 26, 1861; Pittsburgh Saturday 

Dollar Chronicle, April 27, May 4, 1861; Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, 

April 20, 25, 27, 1861; Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, May 16, July 25, 1861. 
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vania’s measures for defense. On April 22, 1861, Curtin secured 
the arrest of Sennifer at Hanover, in York County, as he was trying 
to make his way south into the Confederacy.'* Furthermore fear of 
spies was especially emphasized when secession flags were run up 
Pennsylvania flagpoles late at night.!’ 

In the early phases of the war secret groups warned suspected 
spies and undesirable people out of Philadelphia. In the Henry 
Papers are a number of letters concerning suspected spies. One in 
particular demonstrates the manner in which undesirable were ad- 
vised to leave town: 

You are hereby notified that your presence in Philadelphia is ob- 
noxious to the “Knights of the Blue Gauntlet,” and that at a general con- 
vocation held this night beneath the folds of the starry Banner it was de- 
termined to notify you of the fact, and to give you ten days from date to 
place yourself without the pale of our jurisdiction.- 

From time to time arrests were made of suspected people. Wil- 
liam Johnston, nephew of Joseph E.:- Johnston, was picked up as he 
was trying to board a train at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 
Samuel W. Eakin was imprisoned at Fort Lafayette for spying. 
William H. Winder of Philadelphia, brother of John H. Winder, 
was arrested on the charge of treason and sent to Fort Lafayette.?! 
In most instances the seizure of people suspected of being spies or 
of possessing southern sympathies was the work of legal authorities, 
but some of the time the activity of getting rid of an undesirable or 
suspected spy was of a cursory nature, almost invariably carried 
out by a vigilance committee. One of the favorite methods of dis- 





* Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, April 30, 1861; New York Daily Tribune, April 23, 
1861; New York Times, April 23, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, April 23, 24, 
1861; Moore, Rebellion Record, 1, 33; Philadelphia Press, April 22, 1861; 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 23, 1861. 

* New Castle Lawrence Journal, July 13, 1861; Easton Daily Evening Express, 
July 6, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, July 7, 1861; Lewistown True Democrat, 
July 25, 1861; Franklin Venango Spectator, July 31, 1861; Bellefonte Demo- 
cratic Watchman, June 27, July 18, 1861; Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, July 
17, 1861; Chambersburg Valley Spirit, August 21, 1861. 

* To G. Carland, actor (n.d.), Thursday night in Henry Papers Miscellaneous File 
1858-1861 (in Library of Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); 
see also Warrant for arrest of William H. Winder (of 415 Fourteenth Street), 
September 10, 1861, Henry papers; William H. Cranston to Alexander Henry, 
May 18, 1861, Henry papers. 

™ Philadelphia Inquirer, September 11, 12, 1861; Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 

777, 779; Philadelphia Press, August 26, 1861; Philadelphia Sunday Trans- 

cript, August 25, 1861; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, September 14, 1861; 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, September 12, 1861. 
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posing of rebel sympathizers was to smear the victim with molasses 
and raw cotton.” 

The fear of southern spies was strongly expressed in Pitts- 
burgh.- If one is to believe the journals of the day, there was a 
devout belief that Pittsburgh would make a choice prize for the 
Confederacy, a prize well within the scope of rebel strategy. It is 
little wonder that Pittsburgh took up virulent procedures to cope 
with spies and sympathizers; indeed to the populace the term spy 
was synonymous with sympathizer, and on Wednesday evening, 
April 17, ropes were suspended from lamp posts as a warning to 
all traitors. That very day suspected southern sympathizers were 
attacked and encouraged to leave the environs of Pittsburgh.”? 

The inability to present a clear and accurate study of rebel 
sympathizers, suspected spies, and spies in Pennsylvania is due to 
the inherent weakness of such a study; one cannot secure the inci- 
dence on this subject since the public sentiment was apt to class all 
people who opposed the war as spies. Those accused of such 
“crimes” were apt to get short treatment from the people. Thus 
legal procedures, with their accompanying documents and records, 
were replaced many times by mob violence that left little record of 
justice or evaluation, except in the almost inconsequential traces of 
historical evidence in the journals of the day. Yet this much is 
true: the people of Pennsylvania had a profound fear of spies oper- 
ating within the state, and the reaction to that fear was apt to be 
found mainly in the cities, birth place of mob organization, rather 
than in the rural counties. 

It is difficult to sift the shreds of truth from the intense emo- 
tionalism that constituted the times; statistics are inadequate, prac- 
tically negligible. Nevertheless by plumbing the intense feelings of 
the day one can sense the strong emotions that can be summed up 
in the sentiment, “If you’re not for us, you’re against us.” 

These sentiments were adequately aroused by such announce- 
ments as the following, printed in the city journals and then re- 
printed in newspapers in the inland areas of Pennsylvania: 





* Philadelphia Inquirer, April 30, May 1, 1861; Philadelphia Press, April 17, 20, 
May 3, 1861. 

* Pittsburgh Gazette, April 18, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, April 17, 20, 1861; Pittsburgh 
Saturday Dollar Chronicle, April 20, 27, June 8, 1861; Pittsburgh Evening 

Chronicle, April 17, 18, 23, May 16, July 19, 23, September 20, 1861. 
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A thoroughly organized plot is now in progress of execution to burn 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston . . . the men entrusted with execution 
of the plot belong to the Knights of the Golden Circle.?4 


If one is to believe General L. C. Baker, Philadelphia was in- 
deed a hotbed for secession sympathy; one letter in particular 
written by a southern agent in Philadelphia makes this particular 
picture: 

Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1861 
. . . Nebo says that in less than three months we will have Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. He says that as soon as the advance is made 
upon the lines at Washington, a party here, now numbering over five 
thousand in this city together with thrice that number in the adjoining 
counties will seize the Navy Yard arsenal. His experience tallies with 
mine, that is, that New Jersey is sound to the back-bone for us: yes, so far 
more so than Delaware, although a Southern State... 
Thomas, The D. D.?5 

Just how true was it that Philadelphia had a strong pro-southern 
element? Was it true that war sentiment in western Pennsylvania 
was stronger than in any other part of the state? 

January, February, March, April, and May, 1861 delineated 
the tragedy of political dissensions and economic uncertainties in 
Philadelphia.2 A sharp recession had set in because of the decline 
in the rich southern trade. Shipowners, dry goods merchants, tex- 
tile manufacturers saw the handwriting on the wall. During the 
secession winter and early spring bankruptcies began to break out 
in Pennsylvania with the predominance of cases in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia newspapers were looking for a curtailment of southern 
trade, “fully one-half.”?” In Philadelphia alone rich capitalists had 





* Easton Daily Evening Express, May 7, 1861; see also Lancaster Daily Evening 
Express, April 17 to 20, 1861; Philadelphia Press, May 6, 1861; Philadelphia 
Sunday Dispatch, April 21, May 5, 12, 1861; Philadelphia North American 
and United States Gazette, April 15, 16, 1861; Philadelphia Forney’s War 
Press, July 27, 1861; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 17, 1861. 


* Gen. L. C. Baker, History of the United States Secret Service, (Philadelphia, 
1867), 98, 100, 101. 

“Frederic Bancroft, “The Final Efforts at Compromise, 1860-1861,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, VI (1891), 401-423; Philadelphia Public Ledger, December 7, 
1860; January 10, 1861; Emerson D. Fite, Social and Industrial Conditions 
in the North during the Civil War (New York, 1910) 105-110; Clinton E. 
Knox, “The Possibilities of Compromise in the Senate Committee of thirteen 
and the Responsibility for Failure,” Journal of Negro History, XVIi, (1932), 
437-465 . . . The estimated trade of the North with the South was from 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000. 


* Philadelphia Public Ledger, December 18, 23, 1860, and February 8, April 13, 1861; 
Pittsburgh Post, April 15, 1861; Uniontown Genius of Liberty, April 4, 11, 
18, 1861. 
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built up a thriving trade with the South that spelled prosperity: 
Baldwin locomotives were in use on every southern railroad; Phila- 
delphia wagons and carriages were a byword in the South; printer’s 
type, textbooks, and Bibles had afforded a lucrative source of trade.?* 
Now before the end of November, Philadelphia banks had suspended 
specie payments. Old credit accounts of the South had been left 
without settlement, and the money of the cotton crops had gone to 
purchase war materials, food, and clothing—but purchases were 
made from entirely new business houses. Thus in Pennsylvania un- 
employment and suffering spread, so that by December, 1860, there 
were nearly 20,000 unemployed in Philadelphia.?? 

Out of this bleakness of economic decay came a move for com- 
promise. In Philadelphia a riot was prevented on December 13, 
1860 by forbidding a lecture by George William Curtis, radical; on 
that same day a mass meeting gathered at Independence Square and 
sent conciliatory resolutions to South Carolina.*° Committees of 
merchants from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh poured into Washing- 
ton to put pressure where it was needed, while others buttonholed 
state politicians. The panacea for Philadelphia after December, 1860, 
was compromise. 

In a way the compromise sentiment in Philadelphia after De- 
cember, 1860, had a degree of similarity to the attitudes of James 
and Andrew Allen, Edwin Shippen, Jr., and Edward Tilghman who 
in 1775 saw economic salvation for Pennsylvania only under the 
protection of the British empire. So also a number of Philadelphia 
merchants in 1861 saw prosperity only within the framework of a 
trade alliance between Penn’s city and ise cotton South. Perhaps 
this is the most cogent reason for the compromise sentiment that 





* Frank H. Taylor. Philadelphia in the Civil War 1861-1865 (Philadelphia, 1913), 
11; William B. Weeden, War Government, Federal and State in Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Indiana 1861-1865 (New York, 1906), 87-88. 
That many southerners had moved to Philadelphia is demonstrated by an 
article in The Sunday Dispatch, April 14, 1861; it stated that in a single 
square of Walnut Street, “occupying palatial residences,” were twenty-two 
southern families. The commander of the First Division of the Pennsylvania 
Militia owned one of the largest plantations in Louisiana, and the commander 
of Fort Delaware was a southerner. 

* Philadelphia Morning Pennsylvanian, December 11, 1860; Philadelphia Press, De- 
cember 18, 1860. 

* Taylor, op. cit., 11-12; Davis, op. cit., 144; Kenneth M. Stampp, And the War 
Came: The North and the Secession Crisis 1860-1861 (Louisiana, 1950), 

126-127. 
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flourished in this city. Nevertheless, if we are to accept the evalu- 
ation of Philadelphia newspapers, such statements as the following 
were made: 

In the State Legislature, in the city councils, upon the bench, in the 
departments, we find everywhere men of Southern education, feeling and 
family. Many merchants of this city from motives of interest, perhaps of 
sentiment, are devoted to the interests of the South. In our shipping 
houses, our wholesale and manufacturing establishments, our newspapers, 
there are individuals who owe their all to Southern patronage, who have 
married into Southern families and who have extensive properties in the 
South.*! 

Then if this evaluation is true there must be validity to the 
reasons for the split in the Old School Presbyterian General As- 
sembly that met in Philadelphia in May, 1861. When a segment 
in the meeting forced the conference to take a stand for the Union, 
a minority of forty members, mainly from south-eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, called the assembly’s stand for the Union “a great calamity, 
as well as the most disastrous to the interests of the church which 
has marked its history.” Out of this meeting the delegates returned 
to their homes divided by the measures raised in this convention, 
so that in Philadelphia this denomination was pro-southern and for 
compromise and in western Pennsylvania opposed to secession and 
slavery. Could there be truth in the statement that a minority of 
Old School Presbyterians in the southern half of Pennsylvania turn- 
ed toward Copperheadism partly as an outgrowth of the General 
Assembly of 1861 held in Philadelphia ?*? 

Finally there must be a major degree of truth to the conclusions 
of one letter writer when he says: 


Those who are familiar only with the public sentiment at Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Washington can have no idea of the fierce- 
ness of the sentiment here [in Pittsburgh] in opposition to anything that 
looks like compromise. It amounts to a fury.33 





™ Philadelphia Sunday Transcript, April 14, 1861; see also Chas. Thomas to Alex- 
ander Henry, April 20, 1861 in Henry Papers; S. M. Felton to Alexander 
Henry, April 24, 1861: ibid; Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 15, 16, 1861; 
Philadelphia North American . . ., April 15, 16, 1861; “A Southern Rebel” 
to Mayor Henry, April 17, 1861, Henry Papers. 


* George D. Harmon, “The Pennsylvania Clergy and the Civil War,” Pennsylvania 
History, V1 (April, 1939), 97-112; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, May 16, 
1861; Philadelphia American Presbyterian, May 26, 27, 1861. 


* Russell Grett to Cameron, January 23, 1861; also John Blodgett to Cameron, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1861; Samuel Snyder to Simon Cameron, February 18, 1861, Cam- 
eron Papers (in Library of Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 
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Could it possibly be true that only in the large industrial cities of 
the eastern seaboard did the business men still call for conciliation 
and compromise with the South from December, 1860 through April, 
1861 ?34 





“Frederic Bancroft, ed., Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl 
Schurz (New York, 1913) I, 168-170; New York Daily Tribune, February 16, 
1861. 
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RICHARDSON’S JAIL* 


WILL1AM S. HuFF 


PART I A CULTURAL REVELATION 
| T the core of America’s mighty City of Steel stands a colossus 


of granite. Its great mass at once expresses and conceals 

the tense containment of pulsating noise, the foul body odor, 
and the dangerous unrest of wasted manpower confined within a 
brutal filigree of iron bars. But few, who scurry past to perform 
their various labors, are aware of the continual drama within this 
throbbing citadel, where are restrained up to six hundred souls 
daily. And yet for these seven decades, men from the world over 
have come to admire its sun-shaped forms, its sky-filling silhouettes, 
and its unending variety of compositions. 

The building is, of course, H. H. Richardson’s great Allegheny 
County Jail, whose polygonal bulk is tenuously connected by the 
Bridge of Sighs to his equally great County Court House, which 
tops the mounting geometry with its 325 foot high tower. And 
this composition can but gain strength from the several feeble build- 
ings that presently hem it in.' For it was of these County Buildings 
that Richardson said, toward the very end of his life, “If they honor 
me for the pigmy things I have already done, what will they say 
when they see Pittsburgh finished.” 

Though Richardson died at the premature age of 47,? his Pitts- 
burgh Buildings surely represent a culmination of his design. He 
had known for some years that his end was imminent and devoted 
the greatest portion of his waning energy to seeing the completion 





* An address delivered at a meeting of the Society on April 16, 1956. Mr. 
Huff, an architect, helped found the Pittsburgh Chapter, Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, to combat further destruction of architectural monu- 
ments and masterpieces.—Ed. 


* The 360 foot high Frick Building, facing the front facade of the Court House, must 
be recognized as a handsome example of skyscraper pioneer, Daniel H. Burn- 
ham. It was finished in March, 1902 and puts to disadvantage the Court 
House and its tower which had afforded a favorite vantage for viewing 
Pittsburgh. 


*Born September 29, 1838, in Louisiana; died April 27, 1886, of Bright’s disease. 
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of these buildings about which he cared the most.’ “Let me but 
have time to finish Pittsburgh,” he often exclaimed, “and I should 
be content without another day.” 

Thus it is of little wonder that in these buildings we find the 
embodiment of those basic principles which were to be Richardson’s 
greatest contributions to the development of an American architec- 
ture. Both buildings have aged well; but through 70 years of test, 
we find, of these two masterpieces, the Jail to be the more signifi- 
cant and possibly the greatest of all his work. So it would be well 
at this time to investigate those elements that have made this one 
of America’s most important buildings of the past century and to 
reevaluate those qualities, possessed by the Jail, that are the apex 
of Richardson’s steady strivings. 


Economy of Means 


Historically, the County Buildings represent the dying gasp of 
an ancient mode of construction. It is doubtful that anything of its 
kind shall ever again be built by our civilization. To the very year, 
1884, when the plans of the Jail and Court House were begun, 
Jenny was raising skyward the first steel skyscraper in Chicago, 
while Richardson was piling stone upon stone in a manner that dates 
to the prehistoric. He was not a faddist; he had used some of the 
newer materials, but with little consequence to their potentialities ; 
rather he was master of his favorite materials, wood, brick, stone— 
and void. In this case, his colossal granite blocks help create the 
vigorous, virile quality the Jail possesses. And Richardson’s so- 
phisticated reticulation of mortar and stone, his invention and re- 
finement of detail, his plastic joining of elements, and his relation- 
ships of mass to void afford lessons long to be remembered—what- 
ever be the materials we use. For while his constructions were 
seldom niggardly in cost (nor should they have been for their 
monumental nature) his approach was, nevertheless, highly ethical 
in that his purpose was always revealed through an economy of means. 


*The Albany Capitol and the Marshall Field Wholesale Store also occupied Rich- 
ardson’s ebbing days. The latter was considered by himself and succeeding 
generations as the peak of his career, sharing this position with the Pitts- 
burgh Buildings. The Field Store has been demolished, thus increasing 

the importance of preserving the Pittsburgh Buildings. 
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Sociological Implications 


Historically, Richardson added his particular :diom to the al- 
ready long list of Revivals. He gave us back the Romanesque 
(which actually had been used but with not very significant effects 
before Richardson made it the commonplace) ; for this, he may very 
well deserve criticism in abetting eclecticism. But with his Ro- 
manesque Revival, he sought to achieve certain ends. Some of 
these ends hold more of a historical context. Such was his attempt 
to resurrect the craftsman, for he envisioned the artisan (i.e., indi- 
vidual expression) completely doomed in the face of the mass pro- 
duction methods of the Industrial Revolution—especially relevant 
to Pittsburgh. And so, he turned to a medieval form which in its 
time had been so successful a resultant of the melding of crafts and 
talents of a closely integrated society. But this is a romantic fantasy 
enjoyed by many 19th century minds and remains little more than 
a curiosity for us today. Nevertheless, we must admit that Richard- 
son did achieve the highest quality of craftsmanship in his buildings 
—else the effort of his studied masonry would have been for naught. 


Form 

The reason for his choosing the Romanesque over the Gothic, 
which also allowed a craftsman approach and which had enjoyed 
revival thirty or more years earlier, is another matter. It was more 
than an arbitrary caprice to create his personal Revival, while so 
many were already at hand; nor was this to be a mere vehicle by 
which to display his virtuoso with a different collection of historical 
curios. For within the Romanesque framework, he was enabled to 
express the two aspects which are regarded today as his greatest 
contributions—massing and space. His geometric forms imply the 
containment of great volumes; and the massing of these volumes 
was so abstract, so monumental, so plastic that his buildings became 
in themselves almost pure sculpture. In this aspect, the jail stands 
supreme amongst all his works. For in the Jail, Richardson accom- 
plished his ends by using not one bit of ornament, so as not to dis- 
tract the eye from the form which he shaped with respect only fe- 
the quality of the material itself. A noted critic in 1891 glossed 
over this aspect with the observation quoted here: 


The Pittsburgh buildings derive their individuality in great part from 
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the conditions of the problem, a pile in intractable granite built in a smoky 
town in which the deposits of soot threaten to nullify all delicacy of detail 
and to incumber all projecting members. It would be highly unreasonable 
to reproduce, in a more facile material and in a cleaner air, the treatment 
imposed by these conditions. All that can properly be conveyed from the 
building and made available elsewhere is precisely the general composition 


Thus he came close to the truth and at the same time missed the 
point of it; for he was unable to foresee how Richardson was to be- 
come a precursor to the experiments of succeeding generations, 
working with pure form unencumbered by stylized adornment. Nor 
is any ornament required with so powerful a composition. The 
dynamic forces of the spokes, radiating from the hub, is rigidly held 
by the tight skin of the great wall stretched around its perimeter— 
without which wall the composition would lose control and fly apart. 


Space 

But Richardson’s prime contributions were in the realm of in- 
terior space—that quality which has in the past been the noblest 
contribution to architecture by Western Man. Space cannot be ade- 
quately photographed or rendered; it cannot be seen or felt in a 
plan; it, of all the elements that comprise architecture, is the one 
that must be experienced to be comprehended. Richardson gave us 
new dimensions and new sensations in the ways he moulded his 
great, brooding, uninterrupted spaces. Here again the Jail ranks 
at the top of his creations—in this case, along with Trinity Church 
of Boston. Here is a noble space of magnificent proportions and of 
unending variations of perspective. At the core of the building is 
the octagon, a vast space rising to a height of 91 feet and sur- 
rounded by slender granite columns, which sit upon heavier squat 
piers and which terminate in graceful arches supporting the great 
octagonal dome. From this central space shoot off the four great 
naves with their elegantly proportioned windows that rise to almost 
the full height of the uninterrupted walls and create a strong con- 
trast to the massive masonry. The light shafts filling this space 
are beautiful and rich—and a little mysterious. Piranese could 
hardly have done better! It has been seriously proposed to remove 
the cell blocks and to dedicate this building as a place of prayer 
and meditation—so sublime is its space.‘ 





* The original concept planned for the 40 foot (diameter) octagon to be used as a 
chapel; functionally, of course, it provided a focal point which required a 
minimal number of guards and afforded ease of control. 
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Cultural Heritage 

In the Jail, Richardson presents us with a document of an age. 
The end of the 19th Century contains many achievements of which 
we may be proud and some actions—to be sure—of which we must 
be ashamed. But this era of vigorous growth and violent strugg!e 
is a part of our history which cannot be erased. This is not a pretty 
building any more than the history is a pretty history; the realities 
of the Jail cannot be denied any more than can be those of the his- 
tory. But both Jail and history possess a greatness seldom attained 
by any society. 

One does not associate with this building lurid intrigues of any 
great importance to compare with those of the Tower of London or 
the Bastille. The historic interest it possesses is not by virtue of 
prisoners it may once have held, but by its manifest evocation of a 
dynamic virility that was inherent in this age of an expanding na- 
tion. This strong 19th century masculinity is in great contrast to 
the delicate feminacy of 18th century architecture as found in the 
French Rococo and the English Georgian. The Jail possesses great 
power—an almost brutal power—but also control, dignity, and even 
elegance. And its companion piece and complement, the Court 
House, possesses the same heavy austerity of the age, but with greater 
refinement—its feminine counterpart of the Victorian Era. And 
one may even detect here a turgid pretension of assurance and se- 
curity in newly amassed wealth and deduce, from the buildings’ 
possibly overstated forcefulness, an underlying sense of insecurity 
haunting the 19th century self-made man who witnessed the unrest 
and violence of such events as the Railroad Riot and burning of 
Union Station in 1877 and the Homestead Strike in 1892. 

But more than a document of the hopes and fears of an age, 
this building is a testament to the faith of man. We have a work 
which adds to the already noble adventure of Western Man’s ex- 
ploration of space, volume, and form. Richardson has enriched our 
lives with his invention. When we think of the vast majority of 
buildings built today with materials, such as steel and concrete, of 
infinitely greater capabilities and when we witness the ineffectual 
results, surely we must realize the great values such buildings as 
Richardson’s Jail and Court House yet hold for us; and surely we 
must recognize the lessons we might learn if we were but to use 
our eyes. 
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PART II THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


On Sunday morning of May 7, 1882, the handsome Greek Re- 
vival Court House by John Chislett’ was destroyed by fire. Along 
with it went Allegheny County’s fourth jail, which was attached to 
the rear of the third jail, which, in turn, was attached to the rear 
of this second Court House. A masterpiece in itself, the Doric porti- 
coed edifice had, none the less, become inefficient in its accommo- 
dation of courts and records under the rapid growth of Allegheny 
Ccunty, and this had led to the expediency of extending the Court 
House space into the third jail. Thus the unfortunate fire 
served mainly to hasten the day for its replacement with a building 
of more adequate facilities, and the County was, at this time, spared 
the agonizing question concerning demolition of an outmoded mas- 
terpiece. 

The three County Commissioners R. E. Mercer, George Y. 
McKee, and Daniel McWilliams “forecasting from the immense 
increase in the business of the county for the last two or three decades 
what it would in all probability become, they saw that it would be 
wasted money, by the time another decade or two had rolled by, 
to put up an ordinary building.” “The wealth of Allegheny county 
demanded such an architectural edifice as should do honor to its 
prominence politically and commercially in the Nation, while duty 
to the taxpayers called for such expenditures as would avoid an in- 
crease of the tax millage or heavy bonded indebtedness.” Opinions 
as to its proposed cost varied between $% million and $5 million. 
“Rich and poor, high and low, interviewed the Commissioners upon 
the subject and proffered their advice. The opportunity there was 
in the construction of the new Court House and Jail for corrupt 
contracts, or at least extortionate cost, brought the schemers, who 
live by much political plunder, thickly around. It was well for the 
county that its business was in the hands of a body of Commissioners 
whose high personal character, integrity and business ability were 
all their subsequent actions proved them to be.” “For while the 
edifice will long remain a monument to the genius of the architect, 
the facts of its construction should, in this age of so much bargain 
* Born in England, 1800; died 1869. 


* All quotations in Part I] come from Thurston’s Allegheny County's Hundred 
Years except as otherwise noted. 
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and sale and official corruption true or charged, be a monument to 
the Commissioners under whom it was planned and built, without 
the taxpayers having been burdened with a heavy debt or a whisper 
of corruption in its contracts, although the sum expended has been 
so great and the opportunities for what, in the political slang of the 
day is called ‘jobs,’ many.” Finally, the Commissioners hit upon 
an estimate in the realm of $3,000,000 for a suitable building. 

“That they might have formulated in their own minds the 
building they should erect,” the Commissioners visited the principal 
cities east and west to study the best modern public buildings. They 
consulted all county officials as to their needs and from this drew 
up a program. A circular, requesting estimated fees for plans, 
was maijed to a number of the principal architects of the day. The 
replies varied from $500 to $30,000. “It was then decided to select 
five of the architects replying to the circular, one of whom should 
be a resident of Allegheny county, two residents in the Eastern 
States and two in the Western. Mr. Post, of New York; Mr. Ord, 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Boynton, of Chicago; Mr. Meyer, of Detroit, 
and Mr. Peebles, of Pittsburgh, were selected. About this time an 
active interest sprang up among a number of the best citizens in 
favor of Mr. Richardson, of Boston, from whom no reply had been 
received to the circular sent him. Mr. Post, of New York, having 
declined the condition of the Commissioners that but $2,500 would 
be paid to each architect for his plan, and that the plan should be 
the property of the Commissioners, and to be furnished by January 
Ist, 1884, Mr. Richardson was substituted in his place.” At the 
time of submission only four plans were presented, since Mr. Peebles 
was unable to complete his. 

“The plans were placed on exhibition in the Welsh church on 
Ross street on January Ist, 1884, and the makers were present to 
explain them. Great interest was taken in the exhibition by all 
classes of citizens, many of whom, after several examinations of the 
drawings, visited the Commissioners and spoke in favor of the plans 
they preferred.” ‘Fully four fifths gave a preference to the plan 
of Mr. Richardson, the Commissioners being themselves unanimous 
in the same opinion.” On January 31st, 1884, the Commissioners 
“employed Mr. Richardson, instructing him that the building when 
fully equipped, completed and furnished must not cost more than 
$2,500,000, and the cost of the building itself must not exceed 
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$2,250,000. Previous to this, the Board of Prison Inspectors of 
Allegheny County, deciding that the old Court House lot was not 
large enough for both Court House and a Jail such as the health as 
well as safety of criminals required, passed a resolution requesting 
the Commissioners to purchase the property on the east side of Ross 
street as a Jail lot.” The Commissioners had an act of the legis- 
lature passed in 1883 to prevent extortion by the sellers of the 
property in question. After much negotiation this land was pur- 
chased from 15 or 16 owners at a cost of $170,000. 

Richardson completed his plans about July Ist, 1884, with sub- 
mission of bids set for August 16th, 1884. The bid of Norcross 
Brothers of Worcester, Massachusetts,’ for $2,243,024 was accepted ; 
and the contract was signed on September 10th, 1884. * “The con- 
tract required that the jail should be finished by May 10, 1886, and 
the court house in three and a half years. The jail was ready for 
occupancy at the time specified, but the dampness of the walls not 
having dried out, it was decided not to bring the prisoners from 
Claremont until September 1, 1886. The court house building would 
have been finished at the time contracted for, but in the fall of 
1887 the commissioners (on previous advice of the architect) re- 
quested the contractors, on account of the frosty weather, not to 
finish work on the tower until the spring of 1888. This was done, 
and the cap-stone was placed in position on March 10, 1888, thus 
finishing the main work upon the structure, although there was a 
small force of men still working on the interior until September 10, 
1888.” “During the course of the construction of the Court House 
and Jail the Commissioners found the necessity of making twenty- 
six alterations. While some of them increased the original contract, 
others decreased it, but the aggregate increase was but $14,000.” 
The contract for furnishing and equipping the Court House was 
also awarded to Norcross Brothers for $103,760. To pay for all 
this, the Commissioners levied extra millage from 1884 through 
1888 and increased the bonded indebtedness only $800,000, as against 
the $1,200,000 they had estimated. 

And so, for a sum of $2,268,453.52, including $12,700 for elec- 
tric lighting, or a total sum of $2,443,899.06 with painting and fur- 





* From here came the pinkish Worcester granite with which the County Buildings 
are faced. 


* Pittsburgh and Allegheny Illustrated Review; see Bibliography. 
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nishings, the people of Allegheny received the following: 157,222 
cubic feet of foundation stone; 96,774 pounds of iron pipe; 11,680 
pounds of brass; 14,322,140 brick; 1,187,136 pounds of rolled iron 
beams; 87,346 feet of granite ashler; 81,299 hollow brick; 260,651 
feet of granite; 1,308,317 pounds of cast iron; 2,580,909 pounds 
of wrought iron; 617,119 feet of roof tile; 1,145,120 brick in floors, 
arched ; 3,008 square feet of copper gutters; 24,500 enameled brick; 
16,500 squares of terra-cotta partitions; 56,861 yards of plastering; 
28,197 feet of plate glass; 8,795 feet of marble wainscoting; 38,464 
feet of floor tile; 80 doors; 306 windows—plus two architectural 
masterpieces. And by far, the greater part of the bargain was re- 
corded in 1889 by the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Illustrated Review, 
which then observed: “The jail now in use has certainly no superior 
either in architecture or in interior arrangements among any of the 
county jails in the country, and is fully worth the price paid for it, 
amounting to about $400,000.” 

“The history of its building is thus given so fully that it shows 
a business ability not usually displayed by public officers, and an 
effort not only to guard the public money from the inroad of cor- 
rupt schemers, but at the same time a broad, generous expenditure, 
give the County of Allegheny a public building commensurate with 
its wealth commercially, its manufacturing fame, its historical dig- 
nity and political importance.” 

Most fitting then it were that at the top of the grand staircase 
of the Court House the County should have inscribed this tribute 
to the man who was so able in fulfilling its purpose: 


IN MEMORY OF 
HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON 
1838 ARCHITECT 1886 


GENIUS AND TRAINING MADE HIM MASTER IN HIS PROFESSION 
ALTHOUGH HE DIED IN THE PRIME OF LIFE 
HE LEFT TO HIS COUNTRY MANY MONUMENTS OF ART 
FOREMOST AMONG THEM THIS TEMPLE OF JUSTICE 
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PART III ATTACKS AND COUNTERATTACKS 


On October 6 and 7, 1954, the Pittsburgh newspapers reported 
that Conrad Hilton was considering the Jail property as a possible 
hotel site. The County officials leapt at the opportunity to voice 
their opinion that the Jail was a deterrent to progress and of no 
aesthetic value, nor did they leave any doubt that they would de- 
liver the Jail with swiftest alacrity to the hands of the man with the 
right price. Though a small group of Pittsburghers as quickly rallied 
to the cause of preserving the Jail (along with a vision toward an 
Industrial Museum), the newspapers generally made light of the 
“Friends of the Ross Street Prison”? in treating their efforts as 
eccentric delusions of the lunatic fringe to save some “grisly old 
structure.” The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette presumed to pose as an 
arbiter of American culture, while disregarding the authority of the 
architectural historians,'° when it editorialized on at least two oc- 
casions : 

The Architecture of the Allegheny County jail would be more appro- 
priate to the old section of Nuremberg than to a modern American city like 
Pittsburgh. This gloomy stone pile has long contributed to the medieval 
appearance of the upper area of the Triangle, which is at odds with the 
general urban redevelopment program. 

Thus County Commissioner John Kane’s hint that someone is interested 
in replacing the jail with a modern structure, perhaps a hotel, is welcome 


Such a move would contribute to the redevelopment of the long neglected 
commercial area east of Grant Street. We hope it will be done. 


.... Removal of the jail from its present site impresses us as a good idea 
because the building is singularly unattractive, because a jail, being tax- 
exempt property, should be on relatively inexpensive outlying land, and 
because this development would offer the dual opportunity to improve the 
street pattern and put the improved property on the city’s tax books. 





* Dubbed so by Pittsburgh Press, November 7, 1954. On January 13, 1955 the 
nucleus of the “Friends” helped to found the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Historians in order to combat more effectively the 
demolition of the Jail and other monuments of cultural value in the Western 
Pennsylvania area. 


* The group urging preservation of the Jail has received the support of the depart- 
ments of architecture at Pennsylvania S.ate University and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; of the department of history of art at University of Pitts- 

burgh, Harvard University, and Yale University; of the Society of Archi- 

tectural Historians, national chapter, and the College Art Association; and of 
such men as Walter Hovey, Harold E. Dickson, John Knox Shear, Josef 

Albers, Carroll L. V. Meeks, Vincent J. Scully, Jr., Philip Johnson of the 

Museum of Modern Art, the late George Howe, the late Edgar Kaufmann, 

Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., and the dean of architectural historians, Henry- 

Russell Hitchcock. The group also received the editorial support of the 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph in November, 1954. 
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However, this is not the first time the Richardson buildings 
have been endangered by ignorance, misunderstanding, and lack of 
official support. The succeeding Commissioners, other County offi- 
cials, and local sachems of culture, since those enthusiastic days that 
saw the building of the Richardson Court House group under Messrs. 
Mercer, McKee, and McWilliams, seem to have been less than en- 
lightened. These buildings came under fire as early as 1904, at 
which time the County, feeling the need of more space, was con- 
sidering the proposal of F. J. Osterling to jack up the roof of the 
Court House in order to add another story. ‘The architecture will 
not be affected in the least on account of the additions to the build- 
ing proper,” architect Osterling declared. A prominent periodical 
of the day, The American Architect and Building News, thought 
otherwise and took an initiative against this proposal. Its words in 
defence of the Richardson buildings, though primarily concerned 
with the Court House in this instance, could scarcely be more 
apropos today, respecting the Jail:" 


The architect and intelligent people of Pittsburgh, Pa., are most un- 
expectedly called upon to “save” the Allegheny County Court-house, the 
building which H. H. Richardson fondly regarded as his most successful 
piece of design. The attempt to save must, to be successful, proceed along 
other lines of argument and appeal than those which were successfully 
followed in saving the “Bulfinch Front” of the Massachusetts State-house 
a few years ago, and the United States Capitol last winter. In this case, 
the building has neither historical nor sentimental association connected 
with it which cry for preservation; the only profanation is that offered to 
a work of architecture of whose real value there may be, even amongst 
architects, honest difference of opinion, and in the case of such conflicting 
testimony the less instructed public is likely to think that neither opinion 
is of much real value, and that its own, reached by an intuitive perception 
of what practical needs require, is a far better guide under the circum- 
stances. The question is likely to be decided on its practical merits, and 
the architects and others who are preparing for the defence of Richardson’s 
masterpiece will do well, while making an adequate, but brief, presenta- 
tion of the architectural merits of the question, to place their hope and their 
reliance on making not only their skirmish line but also their main attack 
consist of practical arguments, based on dollars and cents. 


The American Architect observed that the court rooms were in 
service only a small portion of the working year, due to the “lordly” 
judges’ propensities to do as little as possible and to take long va- 
cations; this put especial strain on services and space when in use 
because of the large backlog of work. Therefore, the simple solution 





* Coincidentally, the U. S$. Capitol is once again threatened at the same time as are 
the Richardson’s Pittsburgh Buildings. 
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of a more efficient readjustment of schedules along with a studied 
rearrangement of the interior was proffered by the periodical which 
reflected, “Here, it seems to us, should be the main point of attack, 
for the best scheme of defence is often to take the offensive.” And 
realizing that Mr. Osterling spoke from a threatening position of 
authority, the American Architect further warned that “as there are 
very many who will believe he knows what he is talking about, be- 
cause they themselves have not trained imaginations, it will be boot- 
less for those who oppose him to talk learnedly about proportions, 
and even a reference to the change that is always produced when an 
inch is added to the length of a man’s nose will be ineffective.” 
Though we cannot be sure that this appeal was instrumental in the 
achievement of its purpose, the words, none the less, hit the mark; 
and in fact the Osterling proposal was never carried out. 

But in 1924 a very great danger to the Jail developed and 
lasted at least six years. It threatened either to remove the Jail 
altogether or to emasculate it so thoroughly that the value of the 
remains would be slight indeed. 

As reported in the Post-Gazette in 1927, “The County Planning 
Commission recommended the removal of the jail October 3, 1924, 
and on March 6, 1925, approved a plan presented to place the jail 
on the upper floors of the county building proposed to be built at 
Diamond and Ross Streets for which $1,000,000 was authorized in 
the people’s bond issue of April, 1924.” And the Gazette Times had 
previously revealed in March, 1925, that the Commissioners planned 
a skyscraper jail, a 17 story combination office and prison building 
to be erected at Diamond and Ross Streets and Fourth Avenue, 
while the existing Jail site, bounded by Fifth, Sixth, Ross, and 
Diamond, was to be developed into a “spacious traffic square around 
which all vehicles could rotate and its interior could be developed 
as a suitable park, which would prove a great convenience and 
comfort.” 

Another Gazette Times news item was headlined in 1926, “Vir- 
tually Assure Removal of Jail from Present Site.” “For more 
than a year the project of removing the present jail was steered 
through a stormy course against the opposition of citizens and or- 
ganizations who objected to even partial destruction of the archi- 
tectural ‘masterpiece’ consisting of the court house and jail, con- 
nected by the ‘bridge of sighs’ over Grant Street. What had become 
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of the project was the subject of many inquiries, nothing having been 
heard of it for months.” 

The principal “opposition” came from the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects which had not taken a posi- 
tion against “even partial destruction” but which had formulated in 
October, 1925, recommendations, “proposing to reduce the structure 
to its original extent and exterior condition and to remodel the in- 
terior to serve as a hall of records, with a view to conserving it to 
future generations.” The AIA proposal, which possibly grew out 
of an earlier suggestion by County Architect Stanley L. Roush, 
called for the removal of the parts of the building that were added 
in 1905 with the claim by the AIA that its “conception of the pro- 
posed hall was taken from existing drawings of the original jail 
and a floor plan found in records of Richardson’s works.” 

Whether by inference or actual misinformation, the great wall 
has, as a result of this proposal, been identified with those additions 
of 1905; and the facts have since become so confused that many 
Pittsburghers today support the belief that the original Jail of 
Richardson had never possessed a wall at all. The responsibility 
for this erroneous belief can be traced to the ambiguously worded 
AIA Recommendation 2, part (b): 


To restore the Jail building to Richardson’s original design will neces- 
sitate the removal of the forbidding looking walls of the jail yard, the 
diagonal north-east wing, parts of the north wing and east wing, and, 
perhaps, some other minor portions. 

To accomplish the reduction of the building to its original propor- 
tions required, to be sure, the “removal of the forbidding looking 
walls” for the simple reason that, when the building was expanded, 
the original Richardson walls had to be moved outward and en- 
larged. But this is not to say that these walls were not of the exact 
design and intent of Richardson or that their construction was not 
executed in precisely the same manner as the Jail yard walls erected 
in 1885-86. Nothing could be further from the truth; it can be 
readily refuted by the viewing of a few photographs, dating to the 
time of its erection, or with but a cursory examination of Richard- 
son’s original plans 
Allegheny County Works Department and the other half of which 
is preserved at Harvard University. To those of perception even 





half of which set is in the possession of the 


this evidence would be unnecessary, for a single glance at the wall 
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itself reveals at once the Master’s design. Furthermore, it may 
confidently be asserted that those sections which are additions have 
happily been executed with remarkable sympathy for Richardson’s 
original concept and detail. It seems most probable that these addi- 
tions were the design of aforementioned architect Osterling;'* and, 
if this be so, history has smiled upon the Richardson buildings, 
wherein the Court House was spared the outrage of the proposed 
upper story additions while the Jail was expanded in a most intelli- 
gent manner. To be sure, additions change, but they do not always 
destroy—they sometimes add. In this case, the extension of two 
cell blocks was most logical; and the addition of the fourth, on the 
45 degree, most successfully carried through the daring dynamics of 
Richardson’s original scheme. 

The AIA plan was publicized widely by the City papers, Charette 
magazine, and by the Pittsburgh periodical, Progress, which in its 
May 1930 issue enlarged upon these recommendations of dubious 
merit. It was the opinion of Progress that the “Forbidding Aspect 
Should Be Eliminated.” 


The high and ominous enclosing walls, and the huge and gloomy bulk 
of the various wings, are characteristics which may be said to be partic- 
ularly depressing. There is no doubt that these characteristics are psy- 
chological obstacles to a normal use of the private properties on the north 
side of Fifth Avenue and thereby retard their economic success. The same 
might be said of the private structures on the opposite side of Sixth Avenue. 
But these characteristics, even if undesirable, can not be said to have any 
economic effect upon the Court House, the City-County Building, or the 
new County Office Building. It may, therefore, be said that for the relief 
of the private properties just mentioned, it is desirable to demolish at least 
the Jail walls, the north end of the Ross Street wing, all of the large 
diagonal wing and part of the east wing. 


The popular AIA recommendations were espoused by a large 
number of civic groups and were discussed at a special meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce in January, 1928, where even Pittsburgh 
architect Edward J. Weber apparently submitted to the plan in an 





™ Tt seems most probable that Mr. Osterling executed the 1905 additions, as reported 
by mouth. He did much work for the County, including the 1904 recom- 
mendation to raise the Court House roof and the County Morgue of 1908 in 
the Richardsonian manner. But verifying documentation has been surpris- 
ingly difficult to obtain, due largely to uncooperative County officials who 
profess to fear that the misuse of such information may lead to a jail b-eak 
but who more likely realize that the less informed the defenders of the jail 
be, the more impotent will be their attack. Ironically, they seem unaware 
that they possess only the half set of original Richardson plans and that 
Harvard freely supplies scholars with copies of the other half. 
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attempt to save at least “half the hog,” though earlier he had made 
an eloquent and enlightened appeal for the building im toto. He 
recognized the Jail, the Court House, and the connecting Bridge of 
Sighs as an inseparable group and pleaded against the desecration 
of any one of the units of the Court House complex; “Turn the 
whole into a public museum,” he begged. A great portion of this 
article, printed in the Pittsburgh Sunday Post of March 29, 1925, 
I am impelled to recall here due to its penetrating insight into the 
quality of this great building, including a deep understanding of the 
Jail’s most powerful external feature—the controversial wall. 


The jail, itself, in a remote way, brings back the aroma of Lerida, the 
Cathedral of Lerida in Spain. The entire group is Richardson’s greatest 
piece of work; far finer than Trinity church in Boston, and more interest- 
ing than the now destroyed Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati. 

Some will object that the jail is mostly wall. To be sure, part of it is 
a plain wall, but what a wall! A beautiful wall, beautiful to the extreme. 
Those walls suggest strength, and those frowning towers are so calm and 
magnificent in their austerity. Examine the graduation of the stone courses. 
From great width at the bottom to narrow courses at the top where less 
strength is required. 

Observe the artistic proportion of each stone; with what nicety the 
lengths are varied in proportion, of from one by two to one by seven; then, 
the refinement of the curve of the ovolo moulding forming the water table. 
How beautifully battered the wall is! See how cleverly the plain east wall 
is broken and handsomely silhouetted by the gable—with its twin pinnacles 
—of one of the prison wings. 


If there is no beauty in the side elevations of the towers of “Notre 
Dame de Paris,” then I'll grant there is none in the Allegheny county 
prison. If there is no beauty in the Palazzo Strozzi, then the prison is 
without the quality of great architecture. If the Pitti Palace is monstrous, 
then I’ll admit so, too, is the prison. 


Truly, kind reader, ours is the most beautiful prison building in the 
world today and this fact is incontrovertible. 

Here is a smoke stack. What a utilitarian thing is a smoke stack! 
Yet, it is in this case not an eyesore, as nearly all smoke stacks are. The 
artist has made of it a thing of delight. 


Too much praise it is not possible to bestow on the prison portion of 
the court house group, truly a most interesting work of art, for which one 
will have to travel far to see the equal of in any type of building. 


However, these voices faded ; the plans of both the AIA and the 
Commissioners were laid aside. The new County Office Building 
was built during 1930 without its skyscraper prison, but the steel 
was so designed that it might at some future date see such a project 
through to realization. And the fate of the Jail passed to a state of 
limbo, till 1954, when the old controversy was sparked anew. 
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By now, many words of the wisdom and the folly of the past 
have been repeated; new people have taken up the cause of the old 
Jail. In the name of “progress” the present attack against the Jail 
has been fashioned around economic and traffic considerations, simi- 
lar to those of the 20’s, and confused by the clamor of unqualified 
critics who cry “gloomy stone pile” and “Chinese wall.”'? 

As indicated by the Post-Gazette editorials, many wish the Jail 
site developed commercially ; there is the desire to return this land 
to the tax books. Yet, it is inconceivable that a city which possesses 
the potential wealth of Pittsburgh cannot allow space to this singular 
masterpiece. Of course, it has frequently been noted that the great 
monuments of Europe have most often been spared by the dubious 
fortune of bankruptcy. But, if the increasing hordes of Americans 
continue to flock to Europe each summer on the affection of inspect- 
ing its art treasures, the Europeans will themselves presently be in 
a position to afford the replacement of these burdensome monuments 
and land-consuming ruins with spanking modern commercial ven- 
tures in reflection of the American propensity to dispose of its un- 
productive landmarks. Poor, indeed, we are—culturally, as well as 
economically—if we can no longer afford this building in our midst. 

Traffic engineers claim there is a traffic problem here. This 
building, they say, creates a bottleneck. Yet the streets here are no 
narrower than in the rest of the city (though one sidewalk, I admit, 
is lacking) ; therefore, it would be naive to believe the city’s traffic 
ills would be solved by widening Diamond (now Forbes), Fifth 
Avenue, or Sixth Avenue at this point. And a commercial de- 
velopment could only add to congestion here; by its very nature it 
would be a traffic generator. No! good city planners are, in fact, 
trained to find solutions that will not only make use of physical 
endowments, but also put to advantage the cultural heritage. Shall 
Pittsburgh scrape away its hills and fill in its valleys for lack of 
imagination in traffic engineering? Led by enlightened planners 
with the cooperation of Federal, State, and private civic groups, our 





*In a meeting on November 16, 1954, the Pittsburgh Chapter of the AIA refused 
their support to the preservation of the Jail for fear of going on the record as 
standing in the way of “Pittsburgh’s progress.” But in 1956 the Architectural 
Record, in honor of the AIA centennial celebration, composed a panel of fifty 
architects and scholars to select America’s fifty “most significant buildings” 
of the past one hundred years. The “Allegheny County Buildings” tied fer 
seventeenth place, and only this and one other building represented the 

achievements in the field of governmental buildings. 
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sister city, Philadelphia, not only has cleared a mall before Inde- 
pendence Hall; but in this same area it is rehabilitating the crum- 
bling masterpieces of William Strictland, an early 18th century master. 
For the Philadelphians, being privileged to possess these treasures, 
have realized the responsibilities they bear the Nation as custodians 
of an American culture. But in Pittsburgh, we honor alone our 
Block House—and this only after the long hard fight by a small 
but aroused and determined citizenry which was aware of what we 
possessed. 

But possibly the most difficult challenge, if not the most an- 
noying of circumstances, is the absurd necessity to defend a building 
which belongs to a period of architecture that is presently suffering 
unjustified abuse. Our age seems bent on discrediting the Victorian 
Era much in the same manner the Renaissance discredited the great 
achievements of the later medieval period and bestowed the deroga- 
tory title of “Gothic” (inferring barbarism) upon that era. It re- 
quired centuries to right this wrong and to restore those great 
works to the proper place of respect in Man’s cultural history—but 
only after many of the monuments had been lost or defaced. Is the 
“Pittsburgh Renaissance” any the wiser for it? 

Sociological and penological developments of the past century 
have made the Jail obsolete, and understandably the Commissioners 
and Board of Prison Inspectors are ever ready to rid themselves of 
it. The greatest deterrent thus far seems to have been the sheer 
bulk which assures an expensive undertaking to any entrepreneur 
who plans to tear it apart. Mr. Hilton has since found his hotel 
site, and the Jail is again returned to that limbo between promises of 
preservation and threats of demolition. And apparently the County 
Commissioners have innocently provided a shrewd business man with 
a convenient ruse. But the next time we may not be so fortunate; 
for we may awaken one morning to discover that the Commissioners, 
wishing to avoid another public storm, have quietly exercised their 
invested powers (neglecting moral obligation) and sold irrevocably 
the Jail to a more serious bidder. The real threat to the Jail has not 
been Mr. Hilton; the danger still exists and will continue to exist 
as long as persons in authority find no place in their program for 
the preservation of this outstanding monument.'* 





“To bring this history up to date, the Pittsburgh Press reported on November 24, 
1957, that the Federal Government had “granted the County a $60,000 loan 
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Well it is to repeat still other words of architect Weber: 


It is strange, people have a certain regard for masterpieces of sculpture 
and painting, yet, when it comes to masterpieces of architecture, simply be- 
cause good buildings are useful as well as beautiful, they seem to think that 
they can be cut and dissected, severed here and patched up there, tossed 
around willy-nilly to the tune of anyone in power. 

This must not be; it is imperative that the court house group remains 
whole and undefiled. It belongs not to the city or county only, it belongs 
to the entire United States of North America. Yea, it belongs to the world, 
for it is one of the world’s masterpieces. 





to pay for drawing up plans for adding several new floors” to the County 
Office Building. “Modern detention facilities may be provided in the plans, 
thus making it possible to eliminate the Ross Street jail.” The Press printed 
a contumelious editorial, as a follow-up (November 26), calling for demolition 
of the Jail. Even more recently, it has been reported that the County Com- 
missioners are considering the possibility of converting the Jail into an office 
building; at the same time, they have not ruled out the suggestions that it 
be used as an Industrial Museum. 
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at Harvard University’s Houghten Library and copies of which are owned by the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, Society of Architectural Historians; University of Pittsburgh. 

I further recommend James D. Van Trump’s recent article for the Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians; Vol. XVI, No. 3; October, 1957, entitled “The 
Romanesque Revival in Pittsburgh” and wish to call especial note to the passages 
concerning the Jail, e.g., “Of the two Pittsburgh buildings, the Jail seems now to 
be in the greater aesthetic favor . 




















JAMES CARNAHAN, 1775-1859, PRESIDENT OF 
PRINCETON, FROM THE WEST, 1823-1854 


HELEN TURNBULL WAITE COLEMAN* 


of New Jersey,—not to be called Princeton University until 

1896,—it would have seemed a strangely small Princeton, to 
those who know it today. It had just seventy students, reduced from 
a recent one hundred twenty. Princeton had about reached its 
“Nadir”! under his predecessor, Ashbel Green. This was the period 
of “secularization” in the colleges along the eastern seaboard. There 
were many problems of transition to be met and Princeton was slow 
to meet them. There were rebellions and serious rioting among the 
students,—discipline and dismissals from the administration. The 
decline in numbers had become constant and could not be stemmed 
quickly. It was partly accounted for by the founding of colleges in 
the south but this “could not explain why at the opening of the 
academic year, coach after coach rolled through Princeton laden with 
youths from Virginia, South Carolina or Georgia, on their way to 
Yale or Harvard.”? The University of Virginia had opened with 
attractive breadth and leniency. 

Ashbel Green had been called to the presidency in 1812, to re- 
form the College of New Jersey and to withstand the modern tend- 
ency towards secularization. He had been launched auspiciously on 
his lifework, as Baccalaureate speaker of the class of 1783, with the 
awe-inspiring privilege of praising General Washington, present in 
the audience, as the Continental Congress was meeting in Nassau 
Hall.} Green was a good man and a revered minister but he tried 
to hold the college to the customs of the great days of John Wither- 
spoon and failed to meet the challenge of his own decade. After ten 
years in office he resigned on a technicality connected with the 


if 1823, when James Carnahan became President of The College 


* Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman, contributor of the above article, is the author 


of Banners in the Wilderness, a history of the early years of Washington and 
Jefferson College.—Ed. 

*Wertenbaker, T.J., Princeton, 1746 to 1896. (Princeton University Press, 1946) 
Chapter V. 

* Ibid., p. 178. 

*Tbid., p. 65. 
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professorship of his son, Jacob Green. His resignation was ac- 
cepted by the trustees, apparently without regret.‘ 

By 1823, Princeton was smaller than the less widely known 
Jefferson College at Canonsburg in western Pennsylvania, which had 
attained the number of one hundred students in little over twenty 
years, and had not proceeded along the same lines of secularization 
as the eastern colleges had followed. A conservative, religious school, 
founded by Presbyterians, it had never been under Church control 
and therefore it had no such authority as Princeton, from which to 
revolt. Situated on the frontier, in more primitive conditions, it 
had developed from sheer need of education and from the love of 
learning which some of the pioneers had carried with them into the 
wilderness of the Ohio valley. To that college, Jefferson at Canons- 
burg, Ashbel Green sent his son, Ashbel, Junior, from his home in 
Philadelphia, in 1824; and this son became President of another 
Jefferson College in Mississippi, and then of Pass Christian Mili- 
tary Academy, Confederate States of America; he died, “‘a teacher,” 
in New Orleans.’ 

In the course of history another son, Dr. Jacob Green, whose 
professorship at Princeton had been a partial cause of the father’s 
resignation, went to teach chemistry at Jefferson College, Canons- 
burg, for ten summers.® Thus, by strange routes, America travelled 
west,—and sometimes south. 

By 1823 the Revolution was over, and even the War of 1812; 
and the “great revival” of 1800 had gone into history. Princeton, 
which had been the “cradle of liberty” and the “school of states- 
men’, was now in need of a president who would be more patient 
and more tolerant of other people’s ideas. Strangely enough, it re- 
ceived him from the West, trained in the very school which had 
developed into Jefferson College: the “Academy and Library Com- 
pany,” of Canonsburg. 

James Carnahan did not arrive in the far western part of 
Pennsylvania until he was five years old; but at least he was born 
west of the Susquehanna River, in Cumberland County; where, if 
we were crossing the state today, we would begin to feel the lift of 





* Ibid., p. 172. 
° Historical Catalogue of Washington and Jefferson College, 1902. 
*Smith, Joseph: History of Jefferson College, p. 116. 

*Wertenbaker, Princeton, Titles of Chapters II and III. 
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the mountains, and the road would begin to roll out, past Carlisle, 
to Somerset, Laurel Hill and Pittsburgh,—or what was then the real 
“West.” He was of Scotch-Irish descent, his grandparents having 
come to America from North Ireland at about the time the Stuarts 
were making their last attempt, but one, to regain the British throne, 
and when England was settling into the Church of England,—and 
when the Church of England would soon need John Wesley to stir 
it up. 

Thus Carnahan was of the complete Presbyterian type, and a 
farm boy “of the West”; one who early carried the pioneer family 
responsibility; for his father, a few years after their removal to a 
farm in Westmoreland County, about twenty miles north of Pitts- 
burgh,—(therefore some thirty-five miles north of Canonsburg) ,— 
was killed in attempting to cross the Allegheny River, when James 
was only thirteen. The mother and young son were thus left to 
make their way. This is the epitome of the American story: the 
laborious, stark, often tragic struggle of the pioneers against the 
elements of nature; but a beginning made somehow; and then, for 
the second generation, farm work and school. 

We do not know how he managed to study at home, or to what 
school he first went; none is mentioned in the contemporary accounts 
of Canonsburg, which at that moment of history (1793) brooked no 
rival; this school had been whirled away on its great adventure and 
was heading for fame and collegiate status. Here was the local shrine 
to which western farm boys came eagerly, “to commence the study 
of Latin, in the Academy at Canonsburg.” It has a grand sound, 
even now; that was the key to learning. And Canonsburg had it to 
give. Carnahan arrived only two years after the dedication of a 
school which,’ in 1791, could scarcely be said to exist, but whose 
name within two years had spread throughout the West. On the 
tenth of August, 1793, at eighteen, wide-eyed no doubt, and free for 
the great world at last, he took the key from the hand of an early 
tutor, James Mountain,’ who soon came to greater reputation in 





* Macdonald, J. M., minister of Princeton Church, at time of Carnahan’s death, 
Funeral Discourse; reprinted in 1860 by Charles Scribner. 

*Smith, History of Jefferson College, pp. 25-28. Also recorded in: Macartney, 
Clarence, Not Far From Pittsburgh, Gibson Press, Pittsburgh, 1936. 

* Smith, History, pp. 36-38. See also: Starrett, Agnes Lynch, Through One Hundred 

and Fifty Years——The University of Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh 

Press, 
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Pittsburgh, and who was later described by Carnahan as “the most 
perfect classical scholar he had ever met.”'! Here he entered upon 
his own lifelong scholastic adventure. 

He was apparently slated for the East almost from the begin- 
ning. One wonders how soon Princeton became his goal. John 
McMillan, called “The Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West,’ 
was the guiding spirit among the founders of Canonsburg Academy 
and of Jefferson College, into which it grew (now a part of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College at Washington, Pa.) ; he had sent other 
boys to older schools of learning; among the most recent, John 
Watson,'* who was to become the first President of Jefferson College 
in 1802, to Princeton. There is a letter extant, from Watson at 
Princeton to McMillan, suggesting that Carnahan “had means” to 
come to Princeton. Watson was to come back west, and die in the 
first year of his presidency. Other students of the pioneer schools 
of McMillan and his colleagues, Thaddeus Dod and Joseph Smith’ 
(all Princeton men), came back and pushed farther west. A num- 
ber of them founded new colleges; Jacob Lindley,'’ who made the 
journey with Carnahan in 1798 to complete their undergraduate work 
at Princeton, founded the University of Ohio at Athens. Carnahan 
went east and stayed. His reason could not have been health, al- 
though he was not rugged and through his long life he had some- 
times, for months at a time, to stop speaking, or to stop work alto- 
gether, or else hunt for a warmer climate, as in travelling from New 
York State to Washington, D.C. Surely the low land of New Jersey, 
where he found his longest and most successful field, although like 
a cultivated greensward, was not more salubrious than the highlands 
where he had left his home—evidently not his heart. 

At all events he was imitating Princeton at Canonsburg Acade- 
my in 1797,'® when, as a student-tutor, he founded the “Franklin 


™ Carnahan, Letter. 

™ Guthrie, Dwight R., John McMillan, the Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West. 
(Title). 

* Smith, History, p. 39, ff. 

* (Dod.), Minutes of Washington Academy. Papers in College Historical Collec- 
tions, Washington and Jefferson. 

(Smith), Smith, History. 
* (Lindley), Dictionary of American Biography, XI, pp. 275-276. 
* Smith, History, p. 39. See also Minutes of Canonsburg Academy. 
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Literary Society,”'’ soon after the establishment of its rival, “Philo,” 
led by John Watson, both clubs being copied in toto, from the “Whig” 
and “Cliosophic” societies at Princeton,—which neither young man 
had ever seen. 

Carnahan lived in various homes at Canonsburg during the 
period of the “Whiskey Rebellion” ;'* he professed his faith at twenty 
in McMillan’s church, studied mathematics with ‘Master Millar,” a 
mainstay of the school; he himself taught the classics during his last 
year there; and then he seems to have had all that Canonsburg could 
give him and was ready to go. We may be very sure of one thing: 
when he left his old preceptor, those two congenial friends, he twenty- 
three, McMillan forty-two, each one not knowing whether he would 
ever see the other’s face again, will not have wept, like the elders 
on the shore at Ephesus bidding farewell to the Apostle Paul. One 
wonders in what expressive Scottish silence they may have parted. 
At any rate, they were still writing to each other almost thirty-five 
years later, the year of McMillan’s death. It was in 1832 that Mc- 
Millan wrote his often-quoted letter to Carnahan, reviewing the work 
of the “first set” and the “second set” of ministers in the West. I 
suppose they never came to using first names. “Father McMillan,” 
Carnahan wrote in 1826, “for I know no other name than that by 
which he is usually called in the West of Pennsylvania, has aided in 
education more men than any other individual in the United States.”!° 

Each went his separate way. Carnahan and Lindley were two 
of the ten graduates at Princeton in 1800. Carnahan took “first 
honors.” He did come back to the West for a year of theology with 
McMillan and after that,—by 1801,—he was set for the eastern sea- 
board to teach and to preach there for fifty-eight years more, unless 
perhaps for a brief period at “Bethel” Church. He was first recalled 
to Princeton as a tutor; was married there; and ordained there by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick; was headmaster of the Academy 
at Princeton in 1813; was founder and headmaster of a classical 
school at Georgetown, D. C., from 1814 to 1823.?° 

And then, for thirty-one years, he was President of Princeton. 
When he resigned after thirty years, they kept him for one more, 


* Smith, History, p. 40, & ff. 
*Carnahan: 4 Western Insurrection. 
* Carnahan, Letter. 

* Macdonald, Funeral Discourse. 
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while deciding on a successor; when finally they let him retire, at 
age seventy-nine, they made him a member of the Board of Trustees, 
He was vice president of the Board of Trustees of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, now separate from the College, from 1840 to 1843; 
and president of that board from 1843 until his death in 1859.?! 

One constructive step had been taken during Ashbel Green’s 
administration : the separation of the Theological Seminary from the 
College; but the adjustment was yet to be made; and the decline in 
scholarship and loyalty could not be stemmed all at once. After six 
years of hard work, Carnahan was almost compelled to close the 
College of New Jersey. But the students had welcomed him when 
he came, and after a few outbreaks of comparatively minor rebellion, 
they began to subside. After his first suspension of students he ad- 
mitted that he had been unjust and determined that he would never 
again suspend a student without affording him the opportunity to be 
heard. The boys recognized his authority from the beginning in the 
nickname by which they always spoke of him, “Boss” Carnahan.?? 
At Commencement time in 1826, the Alumni Association was or- 
ganized,—nearly always a step towards harmony. This development 
came largely from the older graduates of the period when Princeton 
had been “‘the cradle of liberty.”” James Madison, from the class oi 
1771, was elected its president. The faculty was enlarged and im- 
proved.” 

Carnahan was a tall, commanding figure, but was in fact re- 
served, dignified, quiet, even shy. He was never a great executive 
but he had the very qualities that were needed most: the grace and 
the wisdom to accept suggestions from others who had known the 
situation longer. He had at first Professor Lindley who had been 
acting-president; and throughout his entire term he had a remark- 
able assistant in John Maclean, who was an originator and who 
eventually succeeded him as President. They worked together. 
After the six lean years, they knew they were embarked on a con- 
structive period,—and took heart.?4 

During Carnahan’s thirty-one years at Princeton, he graduated 





* Correspondence with President John Mackay, of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
through Dr. R. C. Hutchison, former President of Washington and Jefferson. 

™ Wertenbaker, Princeton, p. 180. 

* Ibid., p. 181 & ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 179 and 182. 
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1,715 students; whereas his predecessors, in the entire past history 
of the college (sixty-five years, more than double the time),—had 
graduated only 1,680. By the end of his term he had completed the 
building of the East and West Colleges, a new refectory and a new 
chapel, and the halls of the two Literary Societies; one can imagine 
his remembrance of the schoolboy teaching days in which he and 
Watson had founded their imitation societies at Canonsburg. And 
three new faculty homes had been built, or purchased. “He planted 
the trees on the campus and from his own nursery transplanted those 
noble ones at the entrance to the Church.”?° 

Carnahan welcomed Lafayette’ when he visited Princeton in 
1824 and presented to him the honorary diploma of Doctor of Laws, 
signed by John Witherspoon, which had been awarded to him, in 
absentia, in 1790. Other famous men visited the College in this 
period, President Andrew Jackson, in 1833, and also Henry Clay.?’ 
In 1836 Carnahan preached the funeral sermon for Aaron Burr, 
bravely speaking on the evils of duelling.2* In 1840 the sessions 
were changed, doing away with the old holidays of April and Oc- 
tober, which had suited the early years when nearly every home was 
a farm, inaugurating the June Commencement and the long summer 
holiday. At the hundredth anniversary of the college, which was not 
celebrated until a year late, in 1847, he received the first toast, after 
Alma Mater: “The Venerable President.’*? His degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was given him by Hamilton College and his LL.D. by 
Princeton on the day that he resigned as President. 

He died at eighty-four, after a characteristic expression of sur- 
prise as to “where he could have contracted a disease’’*® (the Scotch- 
Irish again) ; also with true piety and in the faith. He was buried 
in the old Princeton cemetery, beside the first Jonathan Edwards 
and the senior Aaron Burr. There are three beautiful portraits of 
him at Princeton, in youth, manhood, and old age,—of interest to 
visitors from the East, and from the West. 





* Macdonald, Funeral Discourse. See also: 
McDonald, Wm. K., (Carnahan’s son-in-law), Letter. 

* Wertenbaker, Princeton, pp. 209-210. 

* Ibid., p. 248. 

* Ibid., p. 248. 

* Ibid., p. 231. 

* Macdonald, Funeral Discourse. 
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And now, has the reader wondered what became of Carnahan’s 
mother, and the home in the West, when he left at eighteen for 
Canonsburg, and the East? After five years of widowhood, just at 
the time of her son’s leaving for school, she had married the Rev- 
erend Jacob Jennings, M.D., a veteran surgeon of the Revolution, a 
descendant of the Pilgrims. As with Thaddeus Dod, another founder 
of a pioneer school (the Washington, of Washington and Jefferson 
College) ,—his family had come from New England via New Jersey. 
At Dunlap’s Creek he also had become “a man of the West” and 
had already four sons: Ebenezer Jennings, who brought vaccine for 
smallpox to the West, whose tombstone tells us he died at the age 
of 32, “esteemed as a physician, as a legislator, and as a Christian”; 
Obadiah Jennings, who became both a lawyer and a Presbyterian 
minister, a trustee of Washington College; Jonathan, who was to be 
the first governor of Indiana; Samuel, who became a Methodist 
minister and a physician, one of the founders of the Washington 
Medical College in Baltimore.*! It was from two of these Jennings 
step-brothers,—doubtless Ebenezer and Obadiah, already in the new 
Academy at Canonsburg,—that the urging came for young James 
Carnahan (and how gladly) ,—to join them there, “to study for a 
profession, and to begin the Latin grammar.” Such was the back- 
ground of Carnahan’s youth. He made a long journey, and a 
happy one. 


* Minutes, Washington College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Johnstown—The Day the Dam Broke by Ricuarp O’Connor. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York, 1957, 255 pp. Map of Johnstown, 11 
photographs, an old print. $3.95. 

The Johnstown flood occurred on Friday, May 31, 1889 and 
this book undertakes to portray some of the events and people 
associated with it. 

Stripped of verbiage, prejudice, distortion and contradiction, 
the story of the flood can be found there but little has been added 
to what was already known and available in any good library. 

The reader having noted the blurb on the lurid jacket is advised 
to turn first to pages 163-198 and read what this book has to say 
about the newspapermen who descended on Johnstown and muddied 
the waters. He will not be impressed by tremendous obstacles over- 
come by these men to get their stories through, but rather by what 
they put through. He will learn that, with a few notable exceptions, 
the correspondents showed imagination, and ingenuity in sending 
misinformation to editors who displayed much more interest in in- 
creasing circulation than in truth. The reporters seemed determined 
“to pile the most violent melodrama on a story which needed no 
embellishment.” Mr. O’Connor, the author, is himself a veteran 
newspaperman and is not above somewhat similar criticism. 

Respected citizens of Johnstown who may have lived “in solid 
brick houses on the hill” will learn that they looked down on the 
garlicky foreigners who were commonly known as “Hunkies,” “Bo- 
hunks,” “wops,” “square-heads,” ‘“‘krauts,” “micks,” and “paddies.” 
(Intent is not obscured by the ambiguity of the words “looked down’”’.) 
See page 21. The author thus serves notice of the viewpoint he 
will present. The length to which he goes is best illustrated on 
page 144. Writing of a child saved from the flood hy a “mill 
worker,” he says, that although they lived in the same city for many 
years it was not surprising that she never saw him again, “when one 
considers the mutually exclusive social strata enjoyed by a working- 
man and the daughter of an upper-middle class mercantile family.” 

The unqualified charge of neglect coupled with the mention of 
millionaires, which appears on the jacket also warns that the author 
will make this a class disaster. One knows instinctively that the 
Homestead riots will be dragged in and every device will be used 
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to make it appear that members of the club, which owned the dam, 
were personally responsible. The charge is thus levelled at many 
of Pittsburgh’s most respected citizens, most of whom the author 
would have you believe were wealthy. (It would be more accurate 
to say that later in life many became wealthy.) Toward the end 
of the book, surveying his sinister creation with which he would 
condemn the members of the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club, 
the author seems to take fright or maybe he wishes to appear im- 
partial, and writes, belatedly, “Perhaps the club was blamed over 
much . . . but the wealthy clubmen formed a smaller and more 
convenient target.” 

The author omits all reference to the following cases except 
in a general way, but he is aware that the charge of criminal negli- 
gence is dulled by the fact that the following legal actions were 
brought :— 

Against the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club in the 
U. S. District Court. Known as the Jenkins Case. 

Against 50 individual members of the South Fork Fishing 
and Hunting Club in the Court of Common Pleas of 
Allegheny County. Known as the Little Case or 
No. 461. 

Against the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club as a 
Corporation in the Court of Common Pleas. Known 
as the Little Case No. 462. 

Against the Pennsylvania Railroad. Known as the Long 
Case. 

Against Colonel Elias J. Unger, president of the South 
Fork Fishing and Hunting Club. This suit was brought 
in Ebensburg, Cambria County and is known as the 
Strayer Case. 

Against the Pennsylvania Railroad in Allegheny County. 
Known as the Tarbell Case. 

The author, unwilling to relinquish his thesis of class discrimi- 
nation, sums up the net result of these cases when he writes on page 
235, “Not a cent was ever levied against the club or its members 
for the lives lost or the property destroyed. The awe of great wealth 
and political and economic power seemed to have precluded any con- 
certed action, public or private, against the Pittsburghers.” (It is 
noted that he thinks in terms of Pittsburghers in matters of lawsuits 
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but the members of the club were not all residents of Pittsburgh.) 

The book jacket states that this is a carefully documented ac- 
count. That seems questionable, as for example in describing 
Andrew Carnegie as a “nabob” the author portrays him, along with 
others as “eager to try the simple life up in the remote Alleghenies.” 
It might be noted that he had moved his home to New York City 
22 years before the Johnstown flood and owned a cottage in Cresson 
next to the famous Mountain House in the Alleghenies and there his 
mother had died. Following her death, and two years before the 
flood, he had married and spent those summers in Scotland. A true 
picture of this unpretentious club is given by an unknown writer 
but the author seizes on a casual mention of music and resorting to 
reverse English would leave a picture of Andrew Carnegie “strum- 
ming a guitar in the moonlight.” Then probably thinking of the 
flood the author goes far out of his way to report that Carnegie 
(presumably at Skibo later in life) had “eight footmen on the cash 
payroll with the solitary duty of pouring wine.” (A statement need- 
ing amplification before belief, even if stated by Carnegie himself.) 

It might have been far more pertinent had the author, with his 
seeming knowledge of Carnegie, suggested that certain reports, con- 
demning the dam may have reflected an old resentment on the part 
of the Cambria Iron Company against a club of which Carnegie men 
were reported to be important members. It may be recalled that 
just prior to 1875 Carnegie was confronted with the problem of 
finding a staff for a new factory designed to manufacture Bessemer 
rails, a process he knew nothing about. During a strike at the 
Cambria Iron Company in Johnstown, Carnegie personally per- 
suaded the great engineering expert, “Captain Bill” Jones, to leave 
Cambria, and with him came the heads of every important depart- 
ment to staff the Carnegie-McCandless Company at Braddock. Three 
years later that plant as Edgar Thomson surpassed Cambria Iron in 
the production of Bessemer rails which had been their specialty. 
(Refer E. T. Co. production Nov. 1878.) 

One may well question many statements as unauthenticated. We 
would claim that Johnstown was settled in 1792 rather than 1800. 
On page 30 it is stated, “The dam stood 404 feet above the city.” 
The Engineering News of June 8, 1889, page 518, states it dif- 
ferently, “The dam stands about 250 feet above the town of Johns- 
town.” The topographical map of the U. S. Geological Survey 
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shows the dam on the 1500 foot contour, and the outskirts of Johns- 
town on the 1200 foot contour. This would mean that the dam 
stood 300 feet above the city. On page 34 we read that the Club 
sold membership for $2,000.00. It is interesting that another article 
published in June 1957 states that the initiation fee was $800.00, 
while a gentleman who has done more research on this flood than 
any other we know of, says simply “the initiation fee was $600.00.” 
Of course if bed and board are added it makes an impressive figure. 
H. C. Frick was one of the incorporators of the club and it might 
be stated that this was two years before he was associated with the 
Carnegie companies. He never held office in the club and in view 
of what has been written it may be said on good authority that he 
never caught a fish in this country. (He did catch a small one in 
Scotland and it was such an unusual event his friends wanted to 
mount it.) It is also more likely that his interest in the Club was 
more to sell coke than to enjoy the simple life in the remote Alle- 
ghenies as stated. 

On page 34 the names which follow are linked with the “nabobs” 
but with unusual restraint they are described only as “prominent.” 
One may well question the intent with which they are introduced. 
If the reader assumes that John A. Harper was president of the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, it is a mistake. He was assistant cashier of the 
bank of which John Harper was president. His contribution to the 
relief fund of $30.00 may have been relatively large. P. C. Knox 
had been in practice only two years at the time his friends incorpo- 
rated the Fishing Club and, at the time of the flood, his firm had 
been retained by the Carnegie companies for only two years. He 
probably sought the companionship of Frick more than the moun- 
tain air as stated. A. V. Holmes was not connected with the well- 
known banking firm of Nathaniel Holmes. He was the son of a 
surgeon and not until 1903 did he rate a listing in the city directory 
as a “real estate’ man. His donation of $25.00 for relief of flood 
victims may well have been large. No person by the name of W. L. 
Dun could be found. 

As the reader progresses, some of the stories of survivors have 
a familiar ring but without an index it is difficult to back-track to 
connect the sequence—as for example, one character tells her story 
in five different places. It is the story of a child of eight, as re- 
corded 47 years after the flood. Mr. O’Connor is unwilling for the 
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story to speak for itself but displays his selective judgment by assert- 
ing that the remarkable detail could only be remembered by a sensi- 
tive and intelligent child. He would have us believe that this child 
aged eight and practically naked (who incidentally became a “baby” 
on the pitch) was thrown 15 to 20 feet by a workman from a 
mattress floating in a turbulent current. (The story does not say 
whether she was thrown from a standing or a reclining position but 
the reader is asked to note who caught her. Not the man you think. 
She went beyond him.) Truly remarkable. 

The fact remains, that the people most interested did not be- 
lieve that the South Fork Dam would break, but should it do so, 
they thought the force of its waters would be dissipated in the four- 
teen miles of its tortuous course before reaching Johnstown. No 
one could foresee that wire and wreckage would combine effectively 
to block the run-off through the unyielding arches of the stone bridge 
below the city or that fire in the midst of its backwash would de- 
stroy hundreds of lives. The verdict was against “neglect” but if 
it existed it should be shared by the club with the state, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Cambria Iron Company, the newspaper, city council 
and others. 

Criticism of this book is by no means exhausted in this limited 
space. The honest presentation of the weather conditions, the fair- 
ness as to the identity and action of John G. Parke, Jr., engineer, 
and the description of Clara Barton’s relief work are all dimmed by 
bias so evident elsewhere that one is left wondering as to motive. 
Pittsburgh Rosert D. CHRISTIE 


Bibliography of Pennsylvania History, compiled by NorMAn B. 
WILKINSON, edited by S. K. Stevens and Donatp H. KENT 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
1957, xxx, 709 pp. Index. $7.00) 

Twelve years ago the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission published its Writings on Pennsylvania History: A 
Bibliography. This was a compilation of better than 6,000 “‘second- 
ary materials” published through 1942; it has served as a useful 
reference tool for teachers and students of Pennsylvania’s history as 
well as those who interpret this commonwealth’s role in our coun- 
try’s past. 
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The Commission candidly recognized that this first effort was 
neither perfect nor complete and anticipated that subsequent editions 
would not only correct these shortcomings but also keep the work 
abreast of the most recent writings produced. To this end, the 
Commission has published a Bibliography of Pennsylvania History, 
compiled by Norman B. Wilkinson and edited by S. K. Stevens and 
Donald H. Kent. To bring the work more nearly to the present, 
the literature of the period from 1943 through 1952 has been incor- 
porated into the first edition, and, to correct certain omissions, items 
that should have been included in the earlier compilation but were 
neglected have been added. As a result, 9,198 entries covering “from 
prehistoric times to the year 1952 A.D.” make up the main body of 
this Bibliography. 

Wilkinson admits that he has been selective in choosing the 
entries but he asserts, as a general rule, “everything . . . which might 
add to a more complete picture of the State’s past, and to a better 
understanding of its contemporary affairs” has been mentioned. 
Consequently, items that can be classified under the following types 
of materials on or about Pennsylvania are listed: printed books and 
serial articles, biographies, autobiographical writings, printed source 
materials, printed and unprinted doctoral dissertations and masters 
theses, publications of our many regional, county, and local historical 
societies, general works with material about our state, textbooks on 
state and local history and government, pamphlets, brochures, and 
printed addresses, and finally tales, legends, poetry, and plays where 
Pennsylvania is a part of the scene. 

The plan of organization adopted promotes easy use of this 
Bibliography. After a compact first section devoted to bibliographic 
aids, the main body of the work, comprising the great majority of 
entries, is divided into two parts—first, “The Colony,” second, “The 
Commonwealth.” Here entries are grouped in a topical, state-wide 
manner with the hope of making the volume more a state rather 
than a local research tool. Next, Section 3 picks up those materials 
not easily adapted to the chronological-topical arrangement of the 
main body—county and local histories, accounts of military organi- 
zations and religious groups, and descriptive works. Finally, folk- 
lore tales, legends, poetry, and plays are given a separate and minor 
place as Section 4. Throughout, many of the volume entries arz 
annotated but only as to content; while most of these comments are 
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useful, some are hardly more than the title of the work cast in dif- 
ferent words. 

At the end of the Bibliography an excellent author and subject 
index of 116 pages is provided. 

A careful survey of the Bibliography yields much light on the 
status of Pennsylvania history. One is struck by the extensive writ- 
ings about William Penn and yet we are told that Thomas Clarkson’s 
Memoirs ... of William Penn, published in 1849, is “the first real 
biography attempted and one that is not yet superseded.” There 
are nearly 200 entries about Benjamin Franklin's life and works, 
yet other Pennsylvanians of note have hardly been studied. While 
it is generally true that our governors have been marked by their 
mediocrity, there is still a real need to evaluate their lives and ad- 
ministrations; only Curtin and Pinchot have attracted the historian 
to any extent. Our state’s industrial and technological prowess is 
known the world over but why are there so many gaps, especially in 
accounts of the men who made it all possible—Samuel Keir is just 
one whose name comes to mind? We have worked and reworked 
the ground around the Germans and the Scotch-Irish but have passed 
over the millions who have come to us from southern and eastern 
Europe. Certainly this Bibliography bears out Philip S. Klein’s 
contention (in his Presidential Address before the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association on October 18, 1957) that our historians 
have neglected the important post-1865 period in their never-ending 
search for the origins and development of our traditions. 

This Bibliography is a valuable source of information for people 
of all kinds interested in Pennsylvania history; we owe a great debt 
to the compiler, editors, and publisher for their contribution. But 
we look to the Historical and Museum Commission to do two things 
for use in the future. First, bring out a new edition every decade 
to keep this resource up-to-date; second, begin the vitally important 
work of adding “primary materials” to make for completeness. 
University of Pittsburgh Rosert E. CARLSON 


Warnwricut, Nicnoras B., A Philadelphia Story: The Phila- 
delphia Contributorship for the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire. Philadelphia: Privately Printed, 1952. 


A Philadeiphia Story is an account of what the author describes 
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as “‘a peculiarly Philadelphia institution.” As he is aware, the Phila- 
delphia Contributorship is actually more important than this descrip- 
tion would imply, for it is the oldest fire insurance company in the 
United States. This volume was issued in 1952 to celebrate the 
bicentennial of the company, and, taken as such, it is a fitting memorial. 

The necessity of replacing dwellings and places of business de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire has always been a continuing problem 
in the history of mankind, and men have long sought for a solution 
to it. With the development of marine insurance, it was only a 
matter of time before the same principle would be applied to losses 
by fire. Fire insurance companies were organized prior to 1752 in 
England, but no American company had been successful. In 1751, 
Benjamin Franklin conceived of a plan for a fire insurance company 
and on April 13, 1752, the Philadelphia Contributorship was or- 
ganized as a mutual fire insurance company with Franklin as one 
of its directors. However, within two years, he withdrew from ac- 
tive management of the company, although he continued to insure 
his property with it. 

The organization prospered from the start, and, at no time in 
its history has it been endangered by either financial difficulties or 
unwise underwriting practices. The most serious charge that might 
be leveled at it was that it failed to realize its potential because of 
extremely conservative management. Actually, the directors of the 
company were content to accept only the best type of risks and to 
leave the more undesirable offerings to other local companies. The 
result was that the Contributorship grew slowly, while some of its 
younger neighbors in Philadelphia’s old insurance district quickly 
overshadowed the older company. The lack of interest in growth is 
shown by the fact that prior to 1888 business was unsolicited, and 
brokers’ commissions were not allowed until that date. The practice 
of granting commissions was discontinued shortly after this until 
1904, as this policy resulted in an attempt by outsiders to conduct 
a raid on the company to gain control of its assets by ousting the 
directors. The attack was beaten off when Philadelphia society 
rallied to defend its company from these upstarts. 

The management of the Contributorship has been dominated by 
conservative business men drawn from the upper level of Philadelphia 
society. Therefore, there has been an unusual continuity of policy 
with regard to the company’s affairs. Since 1842, the treasurers of 
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the company have been members of one family with the exception of 
one nine year period. The directors of the company were also re- 
cruited from old Philadelphia families, and are remarkable for their 
long service. Horace Binney, the noted Philadelphia lawyer, was 
a director of the company for a period of forty-two years, and, for 
twenty-six years, Chairman of the Board. As a result of this con- 
servative management the company remained relatively small. Never- 
theless, it is remarkable for its financial stability, its sound insur- 
ance practices, and its historic position in the development of property 
insurance in the United States. 

Mr. Wainwright has written an attractive and interesting book 
based on research in the records of the company and the material 
contained in various repositories in Philadelphia. Since the volume 
was intended to celebrate the bicentennial of the company, it was 
written for the lay reader rather than the specialist interested in 
business history or the history of the insurance industry. This 
book will also have its greatest appeal for Philadelphians and former 
Philadelphians. Those not well acquainted with the city will fail to 
understand many local allusions and references. This is an attrac- 
tively made book, and it is illustrated with water colors of various 
landmarks in Philadelphia. It seems unusual that there is no illus- 
tration depicting the headquarters of the company. There is neither 
an index nor bibliography, and both would have been valuable aids. 


University of Pittsburgh Harry R. Beck 


McNair, McNear and McNeir Genealogies, 1922 (315 pp.) Supple- 
ment, November 2, 1928 (340 pp.) Supplement, February, 1955 
(457 pp.) by JAmMes HirtLteEy McNair. Published by author, 818 
South Ardmore Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California. 

This series of three volumes of McNair family history published 
in 1922, 1928 and 1955 constitutes a monumental piece of research 
on a family with many ramifications in our own state and city. 

The 1922 volume has a wealth of information in geometrical 
progression on the McNairs of the MacFarlane clan, who were na- 
tives of the borders of Loch Lomond, Scotland. All available ma- 
terial, with cemetery and family Bible records, gives as full and as 
accurate an account as possible. The name “Macnayr” was found 
on 1390 documents. King Robert Bruce presented a chieftain of the 
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McNairs a Coat-of-Arms at the Battle of Bannockburn in 1314, | : 
Little is known of the clan for several generations, until the Six- | 
teenth Century when Duncan MacFarlane, of the ilk, became an 
adherent of Mathew, Earl of Lennox. Duncan was certainly to be } 
admired for he was quite brave to make open profession of the | 
Christian Religion in the kingdom. He fought in many battles and 
was finally slain at the battle of Pinkey, September, 1547. Duncan 
was the illustrious progenitor of the clan. His son Andrew took up 
where his father left off and became very valiant. About the close 
of the Fifteenth Century the Clan MacFarlane was divided into two 
Sections, hence the MacNuirs and MacNairs, some of which are now 
Weirs and are regarded as Septs of the Clan MacFarlane. The Mc- 
Nairs moved and settled in Plymouth, Brighton, England; Larne, 
Ireland; and Stirling, Glamamnan, Lanarkshire, Dunkeld (near Air- 
drie), Scotland. Every effort was made to trace down every de- 
scendant to the extent that Hugh McNair, James McNair, John 
McNair and Nathaniel McNair were located in Canada. The author 
then takes his readers through the descendants of the McNairs to 
the United States, particularly Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North and South Carolina, Ohio and finally 
Pennsylvania. 

Supplement, 1928. Contains additional genealogical informa- 
tion collected in the five years since the first edition. Research was 
carried on in North Ireland and London. The compiler expresses 
his appreciation to Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, author of Scotch- 
Irish Pioneers, who aided in the Ulster research and particularly to 
Miss Jennie Graham McGuire of Philadelphia and Miss Jessica C. 
Ferguson, now retired from the Pennsylvania State Library. This 
reviewer wishes to express her own fondness for Miss Ferguson, 
one of the most brilliant genealogists she has ever had the pleasure 
of knowing. Major McNair writes, “As long as marriages are re- 
corded, births registered, gravestones used, and obituaries written 
there is value to genealogy. As long as heredity is recognized, family 
merit encouraged, and patriotism cherished, genealogy is imperative.” 

This 1928 supplement begins with an exciting and most interesting 
account of Andrew McNair and the Liberty Bell, “Proclaiming Lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Ccor- 
nelius Lee Peebles claims that a William Hurrie rang the Liberty 
Bell, citing this service when he established William Hurrie as his 
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ancestor through the Sons of the Revolution, State of California. 
The D.A.R., however, in the September 1917 issue of their maga- 
zine, validate the account of Andrew McNair and The Liberty Beil. 
Major McNair did splendid research work on this story alone, not 
counting his exceptional McNair, McNear, McNeir family gene- 
alogies. 

Supplement, 1955. In his introduction, the compiler evaluates 
“The Dream of Equality,” “We must be inextricably interrelated” 
and “we are all largely related, and frequently much more closely 
than we realize,” and family history has had a continuous and 
marked effect on national diplomacy. ‘In the history of our country 
there are but few events which did not have their start or involve- 
ment in genealogical connections.” “Those who have preceded us 
are related to those who come after us and no one understands him- 
self so well but that he can learn more about himself through con- 
sideration of the life histories of his forefathers.” Further account- 
ing is made in this supplement of Andrew McNair and the Liberty 
Bell. The following chapters comprise additional data and a cor- 
rection on the subject to that in McNair, McNear and McNeir Gene- 
alogies (1922) and Supplement (1928). 

These volumes, plus the additions and corrections, not previously 
identified in the parent work, are so arranged that no difficulty 
should arise in linking them to the proper family. The research is 
concise and well documented. Notes and complete name indexes 
further enhance the usefulness of these books. Finally, there is so 
much well-written biography that it is a pleasure to read these 
volumes. 

Pittsburgh MarGERY SHORE SCOTT 


Archeology and American History: Two Case Studies 

The contribution of the archeologist to the study of prehistoric 
periods is well known. Archeology has also told us much of the 
early story of historic periods in Palestine, Rome, and other such 
ancient cultures. We do not ordinarily think of archeology as a 
valuable tool for the study of American history, however. Yet 
archeology has been proved such by two recent archeological studies 
in western Pennsylvania. The reports of these two studies are re- 
viewed below. 
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New Light on Washington’s Fort Necessity: A Report on the 
Archeological Explorations at Fort Necessity National Battlefield 
Site. J. C. Harrincton, Eastern National Park and Monument 
Association, 900 N. Lombardy Street, Richmond 20, Va., 1957. 
$2.00. 139 pp., maps, photos. 

This little volume is really a corking detective story with an 
international flavor. The mystery to be solved is not a murder but 
the nature of an historic fortification, and the evidence is not of the 
fingerprints and ballistics variety, but archeological and _ historical. 
The solution is just as satisfying and convincing as any “whodunit.” 

Harrington reviews briefly the well known story of the Battle 
of Great Meadows in 1754 when Virginia forces under George 
Washington clashed with French troops from Fort Duquesne in the 
opening battle of a war which was to decide whether France or 
Britain would be dominant in North America. 

Having adequately sketched the background, Harrington pre- 
sents the “problem.” How was the fort built?? The documents give 
three different versions, not easily reconcilable. In 1816, one 
Freeman Lewis surveyed the visible surface remains of the fort and 
reported that the fort was triangular. He drew this conclusion from 
examining embankments which he concluded were the remains of 
earth piled around what had once been the stockade. This triangular 
theory was also defended by a local resident, James Veech, in a work 
begun in 1850. 

However, when Jared Sparks examined the site in 1830, he 
concluded that the still visible mounds indicated a diamond shaped 
fort. Archer Hulbert in 1901 and Reuben G. Thwaites in 1903 
came to similar conclusions after examination of the battlefield. 
Cursory archeological examination in 1901 and in 1931 seemed to 
bear out the diamond-shaped theory and in 1932 a reconstruction of 
the fort along such lines was erected. 

There was a third version of the shape of the fort. In 1759 
Colonel James Burd visited the battlefield and reported that the 
fort had been a “small circular stockade with a small house in the 
center; on the outside there is a small ditch goes around it.” Here 
was a perplexing problem for the historian. An almost contempo- 
rary eye witness reported a circular fort, but the physical remains 
indicated either a triangular or rectangular structure. Historians 
finally concluded that weather and the French destruction of the 
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fort had wrought such changes in five years that Burd had been 
deceived. In the nineteen-forties, the deposition of one John Shaw, 
who claimed to have taken part in the battle, came to light. His 
account, made only two months after the battle, substantiated Burd’s 
version, but it was discounted. 

In 1952 the National Park Service, which administers the site, 
began archeological explorations to supplement knowledge of the 
battle. Their careful scientific examination combined with a skepti- 
cal and inquiring approach soon proved that the existing rectangular 
reconstruction of the fort was inaccurate and that Burd and Shaw 
were correct! 

In retrospect it became clear that the quarreling theorists about 
the shape of the fort were like the famous blind men who examined 
an elephant and reported variously that it was like a tree, a wall, a 
rope and a snake, because they had touched different parts of the 
animal. The same was true of the fort. The embankments which 
Sparks and Lewis had examined had not been the remains of earth 
piled around the base of a stockade, but had been outer earthen en- 
trenchments. Within these entrenchments had been the smaller 
circular stockade reported by Burd and Shaw. In 1953, a new re- 
construction of the fort was made to conform to these new findings. 
The account of how the correct version was finally arrived at is pre- 
sented in absorbing detail supplemented with excellent maps, draw- 
ings and photos. The potential reader should be warned that a 
reading of the book is likely to turn him into an amateur archeologist. 

The work of the archeologist resulted in a reconstructed fort 
which will be more real to thousands of annual visitors. This was 
the principal reason for the excavations. Our basic knowledge of 
the battle is not greatly altered, although the archeologist’s work gives 
greater credence to Shaw’s account of the battle. 

The real value of the excavation to the historian is its demon- 
stration of how useful the archeologist’s trowel can be, and, by 
implication, the tools of other disciplines than those dealing only 
with documents. Here we have a very neat case history of a “prob- 
lem” with a happy and definite solution. Graduate students in his- 
tory might profitably review the whole affair to impress upon their 
minds that an account repeated over and over in print and accepted 
by such eminent historians as Douglas Southall Freeman may still 
be successfully questioned, and that the more disciplines brought to 
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bear on an historical problem, the more likely an accurate solution, 

Harrington’s book concludes with an appendix containing con- 
temporary accounts of the battle. There are a few minor criticisms. 
The various historical theories about the shape of the fort might 
have been presented in “family” tables, as medievalists arrange vari- 
ant versions of documents. Such a plan of organization might have 
avoided some confusion. On page 35, note 56, the brochure A Young 
Colonel from Virginia, listed as without an author, is by John W. 
Oliver, on the editorial board of this magazine. 

The second study with which we are concerned is “Investiga- 
tions at the Ravenscraft Site, CM 36Fa25,” by JAmMes L. Swaucer 
and Don W. Dracoo. It is a mimeographed report of the Section of 
Man of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., produced in May of 
1957. The public may obtain a copy free by writing to the museum. 

This report is of interest as an example of the negative value of 
archeology to the historian. It tells how experts in disciplines allied 
to history proved that a site under investigation was not of historic 
interest. The location in question, an early graveyard a few hundred 
yards from Braddock’s Road, is a short distance from Fort Neces- 
sity near Farmington, Pennsylvania. It was discovered by a local 
amateur archeologist, Glenn Hoskins. Local residents had no 
memory or record of who was buried in the graves, so Hoskins sur- 
mised that their nearness to Fort Necessity and to Braddock’s Road 
(which Washington had used in 1754 before it was so-called) might 
indicate that the graves were those of the casualties from the Battle 
of Great Meadows. If so, the site would probably be acquired by 
the federal government as a national shrine. 

Hoskins invited Dr. James Swauger and Dr. Don Dragoo of 
the Section of Man of Carnegie Museum to investigate the graves. 
With the permission of the owners of the land, several graves were 
opened over a period of two summers. From a total of eight graves 
opened, all that was recovered (other than skeletal remains and the 
wood and nails of crude coffins) was six buttons. Of the six, two 
bore the manufacturer’s name, A. Matthews. A painstaking, thorough 
and patient attempt now began to date the graves through tracking 
down the button maker. At the same time, careful search of avail- 
able documentary evidence was carried on, but no light on the grave- 
yard was turned up in this way. 

After innumerable leads had proved fruitless and experts on 
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two continents had been unable to identify the buttons conclusively, 
the elusive Mr. Matthews was finally located—through the patent 
office! He had once patented a button-making mold. The records 
showed that he had lived in Southington, Connecticut. Local records 
from Connecticut showed that he had first begun manufacturing 
buttons in 1806. The burials, then, were made after 1806 and could 
not be casualties from Fort Necessity. 

As a by-product to the negative conclusion, the investigation 
taught the archeologists (and historians who read their report) much 
about coffin-making and burial practices in the early days of this 
region. A search for written information on these subjects had turned 
up almost nothing; we know all about the burial practices of the 
Egyptians of six thousand years ago, but almost nothing about those 
of our own ancestors. Thus the archeologist’s report on this, gives 
us the most comprehensive account of this subject that we have and 
once again, the historian must tip his hat to the archeologist. 


University of Pittsburgh HucuH G. CLELAND 





























HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 
PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
To our Membership—Greetings : 

This means has been instituted with this issue for the purpose 
of keeping our membership better informed on matters pertinent to 
the affairs of the Historical Society. 

As the date approaches (November 25, 1958) for the opening of 
the celebration of Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial, we have been most de- 
sirous of renovating our building and placing it in tip-top condition 
for the reception of visitors. We have just finished a thorough 
cleaning of the walls of the foyer, stairways, library, records room 
and third floor, and new paint has been applied to the reading room 
and gun room. 

The monetary response to the President’s letter of December last 
was so gratifying that we are taking immediate steps to make much 
needed physical improvements. One special gift has made it possible 
for the installation of modern lighting in our auditorium and for the 
replacement of the entrance doors on both the upper and lower levels 
facing Bigelow Boulevard. 

A special grant was made by the City of Pittsburgh for the in- 
stallation of protective gratings over our casement windows. These 
will afford more adequate protection for our valuable collections. 

Under the expert direction of Mr. Charles M. Stotz, Trustee, 
plans are being prepared for the creation of a memorial room to the 
late Harry K. Siebeneck, a loyal member, trustee and vice president 
of our Society, who left us a legacy for that purpose. Mr. Siebeneck 
was a collector of antique furniture, paintings, and other objets d’arts, 
and from his collection a handsome Pittsburgh living-room of the 
period of about 1836 will be created and located in the central por- 
tion of the basement. 

The editorial staff of our magazine is planning to publish an 
outstanding issue as a contribution to the Bicentennial celebration. 
It will feature a comprehensive brief history of the district and will 
be embellished with many interesting cuts, prints, and illustrations 
pertinent to the subject body. 

Our winter lectures have been interesting and well received; it 
is hoped that many more of our members will avail themselves of 
this mental stimulation as well as enjoyment. 

Cuartes A. McCuintock, President 
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PITTSBURGH’S MOST DISASTROUS SUNDAY 

The U. S. Weather Bureau would seem to be an unlikely place 
to look for reports of the railroad riots of 1877, but in the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, log of that Bureau, in the New Federal Building, 
some interesting reports, which were sent as telegrams to the Chief 
Signal Officer, Washington, D. C., are recorded. 

The telegrams report, tersely and concisely, the occurrences of 
one of the most disastrous days of the riots, that is Sunday, July 
22, 1877; and by the exact time that appears on the telegrams as to 
when they were sent one is able to form a good mental picture of 
how quickly and recklessly the rioters acted on that Sabbath morning. 

The first telegram bearing on the riots reported: “No attempt 
has been made to take the Arsenal.” 

The next telegram of July 22, 1877, was sent at 2 A.M. and 
reported : 


MOB MOUNTS TO BETWEEN 12 AND 15,000 ORGANIZED 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF ATTACK OF PHILA SOLDIERS ON 
THOSE ASSEMBLED AT R HOUSE OF P R R CO IN THE 
AFTERNOON, SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE HOME MI- 
LITIA HAVING BEEN KILLED. MOB TONIGHT RAIDED 
GUN STORES IN CITY AND CLEANED THEM OUT AND 
ARMED WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE WEAPON MARCH- 
ED TO R HOUSE—SET FIRE TO OIL TRAIN AND IT IS 
RELIABLY REPORTED WILL BLOW UP THE R HOUSE 
IN WHICH THE SOLDIERS FROM PHILA HAVE BEEN 
CONFINED FOR SAFETY DURING THE NIGHT WITH 
CANNON WHICH THEY CAPTURED FROM THE MILITIA. 
IT IS RUMORED THAT SHERIFF FIFE HAS BEEN KILLED. 
THE CITY HAS BEEN IN THE HANDS OF THE MOB DUR- 
ING THE NIGHT 


At 12:47 P.M. of that day another telegram reported: 


ARSENAL IS NOT NOR HAS IT BEEN IN HANDS OF MOB. 
PHILADELPHIA SOLDIERS ESCAPED IN STEADY MARCH- 
ING ORDER FROM ROUND HOUSE AT 7 A.M. LEAVING 
(5) FIVE WOUNDED—ONE LIEUT.—AT ARSENAL AND 
PASSED TOWARD SH* 8PSBURGH. 


Those three telegrams to the Chief Signal Officer were signed 
“Hay Sgt”. 
At 2:35 P.M. of that same date the following report was made: 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PENNA R R CO’S PROPERTY IN 
THIS CITY ALREADY BURNED BALANCE IS GOING. THE 
MOB HAS ANTIPATHY ONLY TO THE PENNA R R CO 
AND PHILA SOLDIERS. ALL PITTSBURGH SYMPATHIZES 
WITH THE STRIKERS AND HATE THE PENNA R R CO. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT ALLOWED AND ASSISTED TO PRO- 
TECT SURROUNDING PROPERTY ONLY. NOT THE 
SLIGHTEST HINDRANCE TO THE DETERMINED WILL 
OF THE MOB TO BURN EVERYTHING BELONGING TO 
PENNA R RCO. THERE SEEMS TO BE NO THOUGHT OF 
DISTURBING ARSENAL OR CITY PROPERTY. 


The next telegram was sent at 4 P.M. of that date and it re- 
ported : 

THE FIRE HAS FINALLY REACHED THE UNION DEPOT 

WHICH IS BURNING FIERCELY. FIRE DEPARTMENT 

STILL HARD AT WORK ON SURROUNDING PROPERTY 

WITH GENERAL SUCCESS. 

Those two telegrams were signed “Chapman Pvt”. 

At 6:10 P.M. of that same date a telegram as follows was sent: 
THE FIRE IS EXTENDING TO PRIVATE PROPERTY. THE 
MAYOR IS ORGANIZING A PATROL OF CITIZENS ARMED 
WITH PICK HANDLES AS THERE ARE NO ARMS TO BE 
HAD. MOB GETTING DRUNK ON WHISKEY OBTAINED 
FROM FREIGHT CARS. 

The next telegram of that date was sent at 9:00 P.M. and re- 

ported : 
THE SITUATION IS IMPROVING. THE FIRE NOW UNDER 
CONTROL AND THE MOB IS BECOMING MORE QUIET. 
ALL PROPERTY BELONGING TO PENNA R R CO HAS 
BEEN BURNED EXCEPT FREIGHT DEPOT WHICH IS NOW 
GUARDED BY DUQUESNE GRAYS. 

Sergeant Hay had sent those two telegrams. Chapman sent the 

last one of that day at midnight and it reported: 


FIRE PUT OUT AFFAIRS COMPARATIVELY QUIET. 


A report was made on July 23, 1877, at 8 A.M. by Sergeant 
Hay that all was quiet. There were some other telegrams of similar 
vein in the log and then, on July 24, 1877, at “12 M” it was re- 
ported: 

CONDITION OF AFFAIRS CONTINUES TO IMPROVE. 
BUSINESS HAS BEEN RESUMED AND THE STREETS 
PRESENT THEIR USUAL QUIET APPEARANCE. THE 
TROOPS ARE STILL AT THEIR RESPECTIVE ARMORIES. 

On July 25, 1877, a telegram reported that the Mayor was 
“organizing a force of mounted police.” A later telegram stated 
that “the city was patrolled by mounted men.” 
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On July 26, 1877, at 3:40 P.M. a telegraphic report stated: 


ROADS ARE RUNNING MAIL AND PASSENGER TRAINS 
AS USUAL. RUNNING OF FREIGHT TRAINS ENTIRELY 
STOPPED BY STRIKERS. 

It was reported on July 28, 1877, that the strikers had “sur- 
rendered railroad property to the companies but still firm in their 
demands.” 

There have been many printed accounts of the railroad riots of 
1877, and one of the best is contained in Sketches of the Great 
Riots by J. T. Headley, but the telegraphic reports just quoted give 
a fine account of the hour-to-hour developments of July 22, 1877, 
and of the subsequent developments. 

The United States was interested in seeing that its property in 
Pittsburgh was properly protected and, as a result, required that 
official, first-hand reports be sent it. The log omits mention, until 
July 28, 1877, of the reason for sending the telegrams just quoted 
and then, on that date, G. W. Hay, “Segt SC U S A” addressed 
the following letter to the Chief Signal Officer of the Army: 

Sir: In explanation of the omission of the word to indicate 
depth of river in the regular P.M. telegraphic report from this 
station on the 22d inst. I have the honor to state that in order to 
comply with the Chief Signal Officer’s telegraphic order of that date 
“to report conditions of affairs at the Allegheny Arsenal and aban- 
don all other duties until this was executed” it was found impossible 
to take the river observation—with this exception all duties of the 
station were performed in the usual manner. 

Pittsburghers were interested in the riots and not in the rivers 
on July 22, 1877! 

MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL 
Miss Prudence B. Trimble, Editor of The Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, told me of the existence of the reports quoted herein, and Miss 


Luella Maxwell of the U.S. Weather Bureau’s offices in Pittsburgh made 
them available to me. 
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FOOTNOTES TO 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


The Archives of this Society contain the Minute Books of 
several clubs and organizations which flourished in Pittsburgh in 
days gone by. These items give brief glimpses of peoples and inci- 
dents and ways of life in the City’s past. 


MINUTES OF THE NEPTUNE FIRE ENGINE AND 
HOSE COMPANY 


The fire companies of which there were several, were socially 
exclusive groups with initial entrance fees, dues and limited mem- 
bership. 

The minutes of the Neptune Company for April 12, 1845, two 
days after the Great Fire show heavy damage to the equipment. 


Neptune Hall April 12th, 1845 

A quarterly meeting was called to order by the Pres't. The 
roll was called and the minutes of the last meeting read and accepted. 
On motion the reading of the Constitution was dispensed with for 
the evening. The Pres’t reported that Mr. Cupples had given up 
Neptune Hall and had given his duebill for the last six months rent, 
and he had rented it to Mr. (. . .) for 40 dolls pr year. The 
Treasurer reported unprepared to report. Captain reported good 
behaviour of members. The Engineer reported Engine ready for 
service. 2nd Hose Div. reported 200 feet Hose in good order the 
rest damaged at the (.. .) and all the reel in good order. 

The committee on books reported by handing over 16 dollars 
and 81 cents to the Treasurer and 22 volumes of books to the Li- 
brarian. On motion their report was accepted. Mr. James Porter 
handed in 3 dollars as received from Mr. Wm. Barker for services 
done to a widows house at the late conflagration. On motion it was 
accepted and the thanks of the Company returned to the donor. The 
following bills were accepted and ordered to be paid. 


D. French bill for filling and painting wheels of reel 18.00 
John Gosling bill for 1 quarters salary &c 18.00 
Chronicle Office for sundry printing 4.12 
Johnston & Stockton for printing list of officers 4.00 


The Committee on elections reported the following persons for ac- 
tive members which were received by the company viz Hiram S. 
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Kennedy, William H. Potter, William E. Gaw, and Thomas C. Park. 

On motion of A. J. Gribben the Committee on repairs were 
instructed to enquire who the young Man was that mended our 
Gooseneck at Sheriff and Gallegers shop when it was afire amidst 
the general conflagration and reward him for it if he would receive 
anything if not to publish a vote of thanks in the publick papers. 

On motion a committe of 5 were appointed to wait on those 
persons whose property was saved from being burnt at the late fire 
through the exertions of this company, and solicit a donation to pay 
the repairs of our apparatus. T. B. Young, A. J. Gribben, J. H. 
Porter, Wm. M. Edgar and John McQuewan said com. 


Graham Scott, secy. Wm. M. Edgar, Pres’t 


MINUTE BOOK OF 
PHILOMATHIC CLUB 


James W. Hailman a Pittsburgh iron and steel manufacturer 
and dealer of the period before the Civil War, for many years kept 
a diary, one volume of which, for the years 1850 to 1859 was pre- 
sented to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in 1922, 
with other Hailman family records, by his grandson, Mr. George 
L. Hailman. Among these records was the Minute Book of the 
Philomathic Club, a discussion group made up of prominent Pitts- 
burghers which met weekly at the homes of members to debate 
questions of the day. 

The minutes of two of these meetings follow: 

Monday Evening Octv 10th 1859 
“Club” met as per adjournment at the house of Mr. Sellers: The 
President in the chair. The Secretary being absent on motion D. E. 
Bayard was elected Secretary protem. Members present—Messrs 
Bayard J. B., Bayard D. E., Berry, Burchfield, Davis, Dickey, Gross, 
Hailman J. W., Harbaugh, Laufman, Peet, Woodwell, Wilkins, 
Wilson and Sellers. 

The following question was selected for the evening’s discus- 
sion viz: “Should parents and guardians who neglect or refuse tc 
educate their children be compelled to do so by Legislative enact- 
ment” which was debated in a very animated and able manner, the 
majority of the club taking the affirmative side of the question. 
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On motion “Club” adjourned to meet on next Monday evening at 
the house of Mr. Jos. Woodwell. 

J. W. Hailman D. E. Bayard 
Prest. Secty protem 


Monday Evening Oct. 31/59 
The Club met pursuant to adjournment at the house of Dr. Gross. 
The members bringing their wives in accordance with the invitation 
extended. President in the chair. Minutes of last meeting read and 
approved. Members present: 


Messrs. Aiken Gross Wilkins 
Bayard J. B. Harbaugh Woodwell 
Bayard D. E. Harbley Wilson 
Berry Hailman J. W. 
Benney Hailman G. W. 
Burchfield Laufman 
Davis Peet 
Dickey Sellers 


Dr. F. Gross present as a visitor. Question selected for the eve- 
ning’s discussion “Has any state or states a right to secede from 
the Union and establish an independent government?” This gave 
rise to a protracted and warm discussion which in connection with 
the presence of the ladies, and the abundance and variety of refresh- 
ments provided by the generous host and amiable hostess kept the 
meeting up until a late hour. On motion and by invitation of Judge 
Wilkins the next meeting will be held at “Homewood” 

J. W. Hailman G. W. Hailman 
Pres. Sec. 


Many questions discussed by the Club might well bear the date 
1958, as for example: 


January 3, 1860 
Are booksellers morally accountable for the 


tendency of the works which they sell? 


February 17, 1862 
Will victorious arms settle our difficulties ? 
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MINUTES BOOK OF THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB, 1882 


For social enjoyment and the promotion of good fellowship in 
connexion with the discussion of Scientific and Literary subjects the 
undersigned agree to resolve themselves into a permanent organi- 
zation under the name of the “Fortnightly Club” - - - -. 


The following is a list of original members 
R. B. Mowry 
S. Fleming 
M. O. Jones 
T. J. Gallaher J. E. Rea 
John Semple F. C. Phillips 
S. P. Langley J. S. Lippincott 
C. B. King 
E. S. Riggs 


December 21, 1883 

Club met at Dr. Cyrus King’s. The president Dr. Fleming in 
the chair. The members present were Drs. Fleming, King, Langley, 
Jones, Semple, Rea, Riggs and Gallaher. Minutes read and on be- 
ing slightly inaccurate were rewritten. A note read from Dr. Mowry 
explained the reason of his absence. 

Prof. S. P. Langley then read a paper on the “Selective Ab- 
sorption of the Atmosphere” which was well received and elaborately 
discussed. 

It was then resolved that when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet 
at the residence of Prof. Phillips on the 4th Friday of January 1884. 
Dr. Rea at whose house it should meet was expected to be absent at 
that time. The Secretary was instructed to notify the members of 
this adjournment. 


On motion adjourned 
S. Fleming, Pres. Thos. J. Gallaher 
Sec. 

















BUSINESS MEMBERS 
OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pitts- 
burgh district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support 
of the society’s work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

CoMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 

DEMMLER AND SCHENCK COMPANY 

DuUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 

FIDELITY Trust COMPANY 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 

GuLF Ort CoRPoRATION 

HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 

HaArrIs THEATRES 

HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 

JosEpH HorNE COMPANY 

HvuBBARD AND COMPANY 

JONES AND LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 

KAUFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 

MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CompANY—LDivision of E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany 

James H. MATTHEWS AND CoMPANY 

MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

PeopLes First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH AND LAKE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 

PoTtTER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

W. P. SNYDER AND COMPANY 

SoMERS, FITLER AND Topp CoMPANY 

Union NATIONAL BANK 

UnitTeD STATES STEEL COMPANY 





SUMMER CLOSING 


Tue Histroricat Society oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA WILL 


BE CLOSED BEGINNING THURSDAY, JULY 24, 


THROUGH TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


REGULAR HOURS: 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


SaTuRDAY 10 to 12 a.m. 
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